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The Royal Gold Medal 


PRESENTATION TO; MR. PERCY SCOTT WORTHINGTON, 
Hon. Litt.D., M.A.Oxon., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


(At the Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday, 17 March 1930.) 


of British Architects was presented to 

Mr. Percy Scott Worthington, M.A.Oxon., 
Hon. Litt.D., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., in the rooms of 
the Institute on Monday, 17 March 1930, the 
President, Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., in the 
chair. In making the presentation the President 
said : 

“We cannot forget that this is St. Patrick’s 
Day, and that reminds me that, as your President, 
I have recently had the duty and pleasure of 
visiting Ireland, where I have seen again the fine 
public buildings both in Belfast and Dublinto which 
members of our Institute have largely contributed. 

I have also just returned from Liverpool and 
there have renewed my acquaintance with the 
noble buildings, civic and ecclesiastical, of that 
great commercial centre. There again members 
of the R.I.B.A. have, through many years, left 
their enduring record in stone. 

But, above all, to-day is Manchester’s day, and 
that enterprising city does not lag behind in 
demonstrating in her buildings her devotion to 
our mother art. ‘To-day we delight to honour her 
distinguished son, Dr. Percy Worthington. 


Ts Royal Gold Medal of the Royal Institute 
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Percy Scott Worthington has had a distinguished 
career. He was educated at Clifton College and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree and afterwards studied at the Royal Aca- 
demy Schools and at University College, London, 
where he gained the Donaldson Medal, and later 
he won the R.I.B.A. Essay Medal. 

He was articled to his late father Thomas 
Worthington, and after a time spent in the office 
of John MacVicar Anderson, then President of the 
R.I.B.A., he joined his father in partnership in his 
native city of Manchester. 

Percy Worthington has served his profession, 
his city, and his country in many ways, and as 
Vice-President, member of the Council, and of the 
Literature Standing Committee, he has done good 
work for this Institute. ‘The Manchester Society 
of Architects owes him much as a past President, 
as Chairman of the Education Committee, and as 
one of the strongest supporters of the University 
School of Architecture in the days of its formation. 

For many years he has been a member of the Art 
Gallery Committee and of the Counicd of the 
Whitworth Art Gallery. He is a past President 
of the Royal Manchester Institution, a member 
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of the Diocesan Advisory Committee, and also 
Chairman of the Civic Advisory Committee. He 
is a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and has 
been a member of the Royal Fine Art Commission. 
It will be seen, therefore, that he has given his 
services with public-spirited generosity. 

In the years before the war, when the best trend 
of architectural thought had grown weary of the 
irregularities that succeeded the Gothic revival, 
Percy Worthington, with his extensive and varied 
practice and his personal influence, became one of 
the leaders in the North of the return to a well- 
ordered classicism. His mastery of the spirit of 
Gothic, as seen in the Arlosh Hall of Manchester 
College, Oxford, and the picturesqueness of many 
of his earlier country houses, shows his evolution 
towards the Grand Manner. His pleasant domestic 
designs are to be seen in many parts of England, 
and his charming detail is displayed in church 
fittings and war memorials, while he has been 
reverent in the repair of ancient buildings. 

Of his Manchester work, the little Globe Insur- 
ance Office, the dignified Arts Building and central 
block of Ashburne Hall, all led up to his recent 
masterpiece, the Masonic Temple. ‘The superbly 
conceived plan of this building, the restrained use 
of material, together with the majesty of the ‘ Hall 


of Memory,” show a sense of proportion, an insis- 


tence on good craftsmanship, and a certainty of 
touch that proclaim the master. The Victoria 
University of Manchester conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Letters, Honoris Causa, in 
1919, in recognition of the fine buildings it owed 
to him. Before long two more buildings in his 
native city will add to his laurels—-the new Man- 
chester Grammar School, in which Mr. Francis 
Jones is associated with him, and the Nurses’ Home 
for the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

These varied achievements bear witness to a 
tireless energy, a devotion to his calling and a 
striving for perfection, without which no distinc- 
tion is possible in our exacting profession. In 
selecting him as the first English architect prac- 
tising in the Provinces to receive the highest 
distinction which is in the power of this Institute, 
with the King’s consent, to bestow, we recognise 
the way in which he has upheld the highest ideals 
of his art in this northern city of commerce and 
industry. 

Percy Worthington is modest to a fault and does 
not seek publicity, and it is in enduring buildings 


that his work is recorded, work of which we here 
and now acknowledge the value by the presenta- 
tion of this Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, 
and it gives me, as your President, the greatest of 
pleasure and satisfaction to place round his neck 
this symbol of success.” 


In accepting the Medal DR. WORTHINGTON 
said: ‘‘ Mr. President, my lord, ladies and gentlemen, 
I knew, Sir, that I might hear some kind things 
to-night, but I could not have believed that you 
could have said them so very kindly, and I really 
do not know how to find words in which adequately 
to thank you for them. It is a source of great 
pride to the profession to receive this Medal from 
His Majesty the King, and I do not suppose there 
is any prouder man in the country than the recipient 
of it from his fellow-architects. I remember a distin- 
guished scientist who was awarded the Medal of the 
Royal Society who received it with the reasons for its 
award. He wrote back that he was quite aware that he 
was the one man who ought to receive the Medal, but 
he disagreed with the reasons. After a lengthy corres- 
pondence he found that, as they say in the North, he 
“could not get without it,” and he deposited it in a 
museum. Well, Sir, I am still at a loss to know why 
you have been good enough to confer this great honour 
on me; but I shall accept the verdict of my fellow- 
architects, and I shall not deposit it in a museum. 

I confess that I have been thinking of this evening 
with some dread, because I am not very good at getting 
on my legs. A friend of mine, divining my state of 
mind, was good enough to send me a speech ready- 
made. He said it was one which he and others had 
used with success, and suggested that I should interpo- 
late anything which I might think was particularly 
appropriate for this evening. However, its wit would 
have given me away, and any interpolations of mine 
would have spoilt its unity. So I decided I had better 
stand on my own legs, poor though they were. But it 
was very thoughtful of him to have done it, and he was 
very frank about the reasons. He said to me, “‘ You are 
no orator, as Sir Banister is ; what will you say when he 
compares you to Solomon with his Temple, or Cheops 
with his Pyramid, or Sir Christopher Wren, who built 
everything in London except Charing Cross Bridge.” 
He said, “‘ You will be as a sheep before the shearers 
and will only bleat.” I don’t know why “ bleat”; I 
should have preferred to stick to the text. And he 
spoke of a still small voice which bade me beware of the 
Ides of March. Well, the Ides of March have come, 
and | think his prophesy has not been fulfilled. You, 
Sir, have not compared me with any of the excellent 
gentlemen he mentioned, and I trust his remark about 
bleating is equally wrong. As to oratory, he is right. 
I really do not know how to express myself. I sup- 
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Perspective by W. Walcot 
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pose that the pith of the acknowledgment of every 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal is the same: it is the 
greatest honour that an architect can have conferred 
upon him, and it is given by a jury whose verdict he 
would most wish to have. The roll of Royal Gold 
Medalists has been a very notable one, up to this time, 
and—after this aberration of 1930—I have no doubt it 
will go on and be as notable as ever. But it is a source 
of great pleasure and pride to be classed with so dis- 
tinguished a band, and it fills one with, perhaps, 
natural pride, and with a determination, in however 
humble a way, not to let the standard down. 

It is difficult to believe—if I may be a little remin- 
iscent—that anybody has had a happier studentship of 
architecture, which has lasted now for nearly fifty 
years, or been happier in his clients, in his work and in 
those with whom he has been associated in carrying it 
out. For many years I carried on practice alone, but it 
was begun in association with my father, who was a 
very inspiring and scholarly architect, and who worked 
for this Institute strenuously for many years, and was 
its Vice-president. And in these later years I have had 
most wonderful help from my brother, whom most of 
you know. With any reasonable fortune he will see an 
architectural centenary, and my son is there to carry 
on. And then some of us have had the pleasure of col- 
laboration with other architects. I have had that plea- 
sure, and among those I should like to mention par- 
ticularly is my friend Francis Jones, with whom it has 
been a privilege and an honour to work. And there is 
also a loyal staff, without which no architect can pos- 
sibly manage to carry on any amount of work. 

I cannot sit down without renewing the expression of 
the gratitude which I feel from the bottom of my heart, 
and assuring you that the recollection of this evening 
will be the most treasured memory of my life.” 


SIR HENRY MIERS, D.Sc., F.R.S.: I have had 
the advantage of living many years in Manchester, and 
I have been closely associated with the University 
which owes so much to Dr. Worthington’s skifl 
and impressive work. I need mention only three 
buildings, with which I have been personally familiar. 
One was in process of completion when I went 
to Manchester ; another was built during my period 
there ; and the third is, I think, approaching com- 
pletion at the present time. All those buildings are 
characterised by what Manchester principally lacks, at 
any rate in the district where these buildings are 
situated, that is, something of the nobility and tradition 
which count for so much in a university. Everyone will 
agree that to no body more than a university is it im- 
portant to have dignified buildings. Nowhere is the 


character of the buildings of greater influence on those 
who inhabit them than at a university. One has only 
to bear in mind what the buildings of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been to many generations of students. 
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When I first went to Manchester the Arts Building, to 
which you, Sir, have referred, was in process of con- 
struction ; and that was characterised by a charm and a 
dignified grace which contributed enormously to the 
dignity of the University itself. It was also singularly 
well adapted—and that is not always the case—to the 
varied purposes for which it is to be used. The pro- 
fessors and students who use the building have felt 
themselves to be in a place which was excellently suited 
to all their needs and requirements. 

And the same is true of the second building, which I 
have watched during its process of growth. You also 
have alluded, Sir, to Ashburne Hall, an extraordinarily 
elegant and charming structure, which serves a dif- 
ferent purpose. The first building was for the educa- 
tional work of the University ; the second for the home 
life of the women students. Nothing could be better 
designed and better adapted to their needs, or better 
suited to fill them with a sense of responsibility and 
that home-life sense of unity which is often lacking in a 
university where students are widely distributed and 
come from many homes of various types. It filled all 
the needs which may be required by undergraduate 
life. 

The third building, which I hope is now approaching 
completion but which I have not seen, though as a 
Governor I was familiar with its plans, designed by Dr. 
Worthington and Mr. Jones, is the new Manchester 
Grammar School. That, again, is a building which, 
judging by the plans, will be not only an attractive but 
also a dignified and impressive structure, and one ex- 
cellently adapted for the needs of the school. So there 
are three different buildings, each distinguished by 
grace of construction, utility of design, and a general 
adaptation to the purposes for which they are needed. 
Those who are familiar with Manchester will realise 
what that means in that city. Though there are many 
people here and there is present a large contingent 
from Manchester who can speak of it more forcibly 
than I can, none can admire more fervently than I do 
the extraordinary work which Dr. Worthington has 
done in Manchester and the success which has been 
achieved by his endeavours. 

MR. FRANCIS JONES [F.] : I have had the privi- 
lege of working in the same office as Dr. Worthington 
for some fifteen years, and, in some cases, of collab- 
orating with him. Collaborating with Dr. Worthington, 
I may tell you, is a very easy matter ; Dr. Worthington 
does the work and the collaborator stands by and ad- 
mires. ‘These circumstances have enabled me to see a 
real architect, and I say that with the greatest sincerity 

and from the bottom of my heart. Dr. Worthington is 
a real architect, who spares himself nothing in his 
endeavour to obtain absolutely the best results, as Sir 
Henry Miers has said, not only in the execution of his 
designs—which might be vanity—but also in the details 
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and for the comfort of the people who are going to use 
the building. No detail is too small to demand Dr. 


i MAsonic TEMPLE, MANCHESTER: THE MEMORIAL HALL 
By Percy Scott Worthington 


Worthington’s most meticulous care. Even in portions 
of the building where architectural interests may be 
entirely absent, Dr. Worthington never shirks, he 
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always sees the thing through to the very best of 
his ability. 


There are other things that a Gold Medial is for, I 
think, besides the mere execution of work, that is, for 
the good to the profession and the good of the citizens 
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in the city in which the work is done. There are very 
few men, I think, who can have given more time, espe- 
cially busy men, to public work than Dr. Worthington 
has done. The President has already told you of many 
of the public works with which Dr. Worthington is as- 
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flagged. During the whole of that time he has had both 
the admiration and the whole-hearted support of his 
Committee, and a whole-hearted enthusiasm from the 
students. That may be a small thing, perhaps, the Edu- 
cation Committee of a provincial society, but it is a 


CENTRAL BLock, ASHBURNE HALL, MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 
By Percy Scott Worthington and J. Hubert Worthington 


sociated. I have had the privilege of serving on some of 
those Committees ; and not only does he hold the 
highest ideals himself, but he incites others to hold 
them too. I should like particularly to mention his work 
onthe Manchester Education in Architecture Committee 
and the Manchester Society of Architects. He has been 
their Chairman for twenty years, or something like that 
time, and that in itself, I think, is a very great sacrifice 
for so busy a man as Dr. Worthington. But in all those 
twenty years his interest and enthusiasm have never 


great thing to have had so eminent a man giving so 
much of his time to it. 

I should like, in conclusion, to say that Dr. Worthing- 
ton has been worth while. He has served his generation 
well, and his generation is the better for having had him. 
I feel quite sure that after his generation his spirit will 
still live amongst those who have, in the first instance, 
drawn their inspiration from him. I feel that no 
better award could have been made, and Manchester 
is very proud of having one of its members, the 
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first provincial member, a recipient of this great 
reward. 

The Rt. Hon. The EARL OF CRAWFORD AND 
BALCARRES, K.T., P.C. [Hon. F.]: I thought 
I was to speak fifth, and my notes are still in- 
complete. There is a story told in the Life published 
the other day of the late Lord Carmichael in which it 
said that, waiting in a churchyard in Scotland, he read 
the tombstones. On one of them, over a little girl 
who had died aged six, the sentiment was expressed 
thus : 

“I expected to be called, but not quite so soon.” 
(Laughter.) Had my notes been complete and polished, 
I might have had hope. But at any rate I can say this, 
with great confidence : that nobody admires the work 
of Dr. Worthington more than I do myself. And some 
of the Manchester contingent, to which reference was 
made by Sir Henry Miers, have as good, perhaps a 
better, opportunity than most people in this room of 
knowing how splendid that work really is. ‘There is, 
round these walls, a demonstration of achieved success : 
there is a brick cornice over there, and a portico there, 
and a ground plan there, which would require a good 
deal of beating. Nobody could say anything better 
than your own words, Sir, that in everything that Dr. 
Worthington has produced, the “ certainty of touch ” 
stands out supreme. But I am interested particularly, 
with Sir Henry Miers, in the contribution which Dr. 
Worthington has made to education in the north of 
England, to the education of the architect, as such, in 
Lancashire, and to the work of Manchester University 
in particular. I can bear really heartfelt testimony to 
the impulse which has always come from his strong and 
vigorous personality, and to the debt of gratitude 
which we feel we owe to his enterprise. But still more 
do I think that gratitude is owing to Dr. Percy Worth- 
ington for his services to the north of England as a 
whole. I do not think that people who live down here 
quite realise the degrees and the differences which exist 
between London, shall I say, and a great industrial 
and commercial centre 200 miles to the north. You 
said that Dr. Worthington would never let the standard 
down. No, he will not do that. But that is not the 
achievement; his real achievement is that he has 
always kept the standard up, that he has resisted the 
great bane of the arts in England, and that is the fatal 
magnetism of London. People do not realise who live 
far from London, as I do, how essential to a revival of 
the arts in this country is some centrifugal influence 
which will breed and keep architects away from London 
and hold alive the torch of the arts in other parts of 
Britain. 

Mr. P. M. OLIVER, M.P.: It is a very great honour, 
one feels, that you have done to Manchester in pre- 
senting this Gold Medal to one of its most distinguished 
sons : and those of us who, in spite of the centripetal 
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attraction of London, remain Manchester men are 
delighted that you should have done us this honour, 
because we feel that Manchester, a provincial city, “ihe 
been honoured in the honour which you have done to 
Percy Worthington. I am myself particularly pleased 
that I am able to take a small part in this ceremony, 

firstly because of the long-continued friendship be- 
tween his family and mine, secondly because I am a 
student of that Manchester Grammar School which he 
is shortly so gloriously to re-house, and particularly 
because I am also, with him, a son of that best of all 
Colleges, Corpus Christi, which possesses all the 
virtues and none of the vices of its elder brother 
Balliol. ‘Those of us who know Manchester know also 
what Percy Worthington has meant to Manchester. | 
thank him, not only for his works there, but for those 
elsewhere, for the great Masonic Temple, which I am 
glad to hear, Mr. President, is regarded as his greatest 
achievement. I would thank him also for what has 
always seemed to me one of the most beautiful of 
modern halls, the Arlosh Hall of Manchester College, 
Oxford. ‘There is another work in which I am par- 
ticularly interested in which Dr. Percy W orthington 
is at present engaged. He is building a hospital in 
Manchester. I do not think this will give him the 
same amount of pleasure. I trust, when it is built, it 
will save the limbs and lives of many patients, but I 
am not sure that it is not destroying the soul of the 
architect. I imagine an architect is a man who has a 
desire to build a hospital, a palace or a temple, and 
never think of the cost. It is this question of cost 
which has destroyed the soul of many architects, as, 
perhaps, it has destroyed the soul of Manchester. Ever 
since Blake talked about “ Satanic mills,’ and ever 
since Tennyson said nasty things about cotton-spinners 
it is supposed that we have lost our soul. We have 
been endeavouring to regain our soul, and I think we 
have been successful in the realms of music. Anyone 
who has seen the regrowth of Manchester will realise 
that we are endeavouring to regain our soul in the 
realm of architecture, and if we have done that in 
Manchester, it will be largely due to the work of 
Dr. Worthington. 

Mr. E. D. SIMON, M.P.: A few years ago I had 
the honour of being Lord Mayor of Manchester, and 
in that capacity I had the opportunity, such as few 
people meet with, to get to know the city of Man- 
chester. I have heard Manchester praised for many 
things, generally for our business ability and energy ; 
it is rare for us to be praised for anything we do in 
connection with the beauty of the city. As Mr. 
Oliver has said, we have some fine buildings, but | 
cannot claim that the city is what we should like it to 
be in the way of beauty, and that is why I regard it as 
a special privilege to be here to-day, when the highest 
honour which can be bestowed by the architects of 
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England is given to a man who is not only a Manchester 
man, but also the son of a Manchester man. I regret 
to have to differ from my friend Mr. Oliver. Mr. 
Oliver talked about destroying the soul of the architect. 
The great thing about Mr. Worthington’s soul is that 
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lived in Manchester, and yet has preserved his soul 
alive, and he has done so much to make Manchester a 
more beautiful place. Every day, I pass down Oxford 
Road and see Ashburne Hall; I look in through that 
jolly iron gate and am impressed afresh with the beauty 


BUILDING FOR THE FacuLTy OF ARTS, MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY: ENTRANCE HALL 
By Percy Scott Worthington 


it cannot be, and certainly has not been, destroyed by 
Manchester. It is true that the smoke we have had 
there—but which is getting better—and the dirt and 
dilapidations are inclined to destroy the soul and the 
love of art in its citizens. It is the achievement of 
Dr. Worthington that he was born in Manchester and 
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and dignity of Dr. Worthington’s building. And so 
he starts the day for me with a glimpse of beauty. 
I feel real gratitude to Mr. Worthington for that bit 
of beauty which he has provided in Manchester, and I 
hope he will provide many more. You architects can 
judge of his ability as an architect, but as a former 
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Lord Mayor I can judge as to what he has done in the 
way of public work in Manchester. I pay my tribute 
to the public spirit of the Manchester architects, led 
by Mr. Worthington and Mr. Francis Jones. When I 
was Lord Mayor they came along and helped us in 
many ways, and they have since then formed them- 
selves into an organisation, and they are advising com- 
mittees of the Corporation, I am ashamed to say, 
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I have much in my heart but very little in my mouth. 
I feel, however, as the representative of Dr. Worthing- 
ton’s College, that his College will get a great deal of 
reflected lustre from the admiration which has been 
shown to him to-day. Itis just that thought which has 
given me the courage to respond to this entirely unex- 
pected summons from you, Sir. It has been very 
educative for me to come and see so much of Dr, 


Houser at ALDERLEY EDGE, CHESHIRE 
By Percy Scott Worthington 


without remuneration. Voluntarily they are doing 
what they can to help the City Council to make of 
Manchester a more beautiful place. And, as ex- 
Lord Mayor, I should like, in the name of Man- 
chester, to say how much I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of being here to-day, and to pay my tribute of 
sincere thanks to Percy Worthington for the honour 
which, through him, has been done to Manchester 
to-night. 

Dr. P. S. ALLEN (President, Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford): I confess that this is a very sudden 
attack, no word of which reached me beforehand ; and 


Worthington’s work. I regret to say that though, 
officially, I am a Governor of the great School in 
Manchester which was founded by Hugh Oldham, my 
acquaintance with that city is much less than I could 
have wished. But examples of Dr. Worthington’s 
architecture which line the walls here to-night are an 
encouragement to anyone who does not know Man- 
chester to make a rapid acquaintance with that remark- 
ably interesting town, and to see the beauties which it 
is endeavouring to accumulate for itself, and which 
will remove any reproach there may have been in the 
past as to its character. 
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Italian Masters and Other Designers 


BY MAJOR HUBERT C. CORLETTE, O.B.E., F.S.A. [F]. 


VIEW OF VERONA. 


York issued, in their official capacity, a pastoral 

appeal to England. They spoke of signs of the 
need for reconsidering foundations and traditions. The 
great exhibition of Italian mastership in the arts of design 
may possibly be regarded as being in itself a response to 
this appeal for it has most definitely directed our attention 
to problems of great design and to the use, and possibly 
at times abuse, of tradition. And writing as I do by 
invitation on this amazing collection, an architect may be 
excused if he dwells on the need, the practical need, 
of more beauty among us in every possible direction. 

But there can be no beauty anywhere in Church or 
State or in smaller things without a knowledge of, and 
intelligent regard for, the principles of design. And 
any plan or structure to an architect is, and must always 
be, a largely conceived, fully developed, architectural 
conception or scheme of building. 

It must have unity, but not necessarily uniformity, in 
its being, and it can be based on one foundation only. 
This does not mean that I shall attempt any theological 
discussion. It is not my province. But matters of fact, 
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narrative traditions in design, and the meaning, signific- 
ance, of various subjects used in design and decoration 
may necessarily lead me to try and suggest some ideas. 
And on the way it will be possible to look at experience 
and make perhaps one or two discoveries that might be 


useful. 


By Bellotto 


The assembly of Italian masters at Burlington House 
was a remarkable gathering of able men. They spoke 
to us as a veritable parliament of skilled craftsman- 
ship. And they did so without a word. They were 
silent while we admired their ability to speak so well. 
All they did tell us was told with a freshness of inimitable 
power, with variety, delicate subtlety. There was a 
truth of style in all their oratory because it was founded 
on a technical accuracy of language, traditional develop- 
ment, personal experiment, imaginative perception. All 
these are the natural result of a clear grip of each single 
problem as something that calls for mental exertion and 
physical dexterity for its true performance as a definite 
piece of work to be done. 

Such works as these are not the result of a fanciful and 
easy genius at play with native talent in an undeveloped 
stage of its growth. They are the product of serious 
effort, and sound knowledge, with a background of a few 
centuries of toil, in workshops where men took a real 
delight in rivalry, seeking after some new perfection in 
which they might express every beauty of form, of 
colour, of line, and of a structurally conceived, accurately 
considered composition. 

Experiment made discovery possible. The mistakes, 
no doubt, of many youthful efforts which we do not 
now see led to the avoidance of error. And the sure and 
certain knowledge of how a thing is right or wrong in 
design became evident to minds and hands that worked 
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in unison till they were able to use a technical maturity, 
equalled perhaps in other schools in their own particular 
way, but never, perhaps, surpassed. 

With much gratitude we acknowledge the value to 
civilisation, in Europe, particularly in England, of this 
contribution by the Italian nation and people and, we 
must add, the Roman section of the Church, to those 
humanising, civilising, influences which are so real a need 
in life. For there surely can be no kind of doubt in our 
minds to-day that the production, the possession, the 
visible evidence of that indefinable inherent quality we 
call beauty is really a necessity of existence. Things 
beautiful are not luxuries. "They minister to, and satisfy, 
a true practical need in human life. "They may be a part 
of that humanism that some suppose to be a discovery of 
the Italian Renaissance during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. No doubt there was something in the nature 
of a rediscovery at that time. But we need to realise that 
this was a second effort towards a Renaissance in Europe. 
And it developed quite certainly out of efforts that pre- 
ceded it some four centuries earlier. And this earlier 
revival was due as much to a French, English, and 
Irish activity of mind and spirit as to that of Italy, 
to Rome, or to the Eastern centre of influence at 
Constantinople. 

Behind the element of the humanities seen in these 
revivals there was also a deeper, if often a perverted, 
influence that had its origin, if not always its continuance, 
in what may be called the divinites of life. For it is true 
that without these last the best of all that a fine humanism 
can devise is but of a secondary quality. And it is 
probably true that much of the appeal in the works we 
have lately seen at Burlington House is due to the many 
sincere attempts to express, by the forms and methods 
of the arts, that finer quality that is a sanction to, and a 
refiner of, all human effort. That is not to say we need 
admit that there is a thing we may call religious art. All 
the arts, singly or combined as a great architectural con- 
ception, may teach some truth of idea, of thought. 
They may also equally express, without a word, errors 
in idea as well as errors in the method or the manner of 
expressing it. It is within the province of what we call 
art to deal with method and manner. For art, the word 
and the thing, stripped of the vague sentiment attached 
to its use, or separated from the debasement that merely 
makes a trade advertisement of the word for a sometimes 
questionable profit, is nothing but work. 

Fine art is fine work. No more. An artificer is one 
who works, one who is an artist, capable of fine device, 
fine artifice, a good craftsman in his own peculiar métier. 
And we may see in the works of these master-craftsmen of 
Italy how magisterial is the ability they possessed, what 
masters they were in good workmanship. A magisterial 
is a master capacity. Some scorn the idea of mastership 
to-day and also the name of master. But what is it? 
Is it not only another name for ministry, one who ministers 
to, administers for, his fellows in the particular occupation 
that he calls his own job. It is the interaction of variety 
in work, the inter-dependence of men, of one man on 
another, or on others, in order to get things done that 
must or should be done. In medieval, and also in later, 
days each man followed his own mystery, his own craft. 
His mystery was his occupation, his ministry. English 
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dramatic art arose out of the Mystery Plays. And these 
were the early efforts in drama of men who were artificers. 
They were so named not only because the subject of the 
play might represent some mystery of another sort but 
also because they were written or acted by workmen 
players. Let us try to establish this fact. It may be 
useful for it seems to give a deeper sanction to all effort, 
all kinds of work. Every magister is a master, a magis- 
trate in some degree ; a minister who is in a position to 
administer some one need a community of men requires. 
This Roman magister became in Old French a mestier, 
one with, as it became later, a special métier of his own, 
This, in English, became his mystery, or his mistery, his 
ministry, his job. The term applied equally to the 
King, and to his ministers of State; to any bishop or 
archbishop, and the other ministers in what is called the 
ministry ; and to any skilled artificer, painter, sculptor 
or architect. For the architect was merely another name 
for the chief of the technicians, chief of the artificers, an 
indication of office, function, ministry. It mattered 
nothing whether he was in this capacity personally qualified 
as a painter, a mason, or a carpenter. He was archi-tect, 
as a prelate might be archi-episcopal, one responsible for 
the general direction and oversight of some work where 
a co-ordination of effort became necessary in the effective 
realisation of a larger aim. In architect-ure the suffix 
merely meant the result achieved by this combined 
effort. 

That a man’s mystery, or mistery, was his occupation 
is clear from several uses of the word by Shakespeare. 
And it was Edward III who ordered confusion among the 
artificers of his day to be settled by directing that “‘ all 
artificers and people of mysteries shall each choose his 
own mystery (or mistery) before next Candlemas, and 
that, having so chosen it, he shall henceforth use no 
other.” 

Macbeth’s question ‘“‘ Canst thou minister to a mind 
diseased ’’ was not only a problem put for solution before 
the medical world of his time on the relation between 
physical and mental reactions, or medical psychology. 
But it also showed that in his mind, as in that of his 
contemporaries, a medical occupation, or any other, was 
something more, something higher, than a means of liveli- 
hood, it was a ministry. And so that great profession 
still retains this thqught in the daily use it makes of its 
opportunities. 

Is it not right then to look upon the works of these 
great Italian Masters as the result of their ministry ? 
The secrets of their mystery were their own, and used with 
such consummate skill. Many of the technical secrets 
by which they worked we may never know. But the 
result of their use of them we see and enjoy to-day. ‘They 
ministered, centuries ago, to our present need. And in 
some degree it may be true they do minister now to a 
mind of Europe that is, in the arts, diseased, uneasy, 
lacking some settled convictions to be their guide. 

The western section of the Church, before it became 
divided into other particles during the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth centuries, realised the value of the strong support 
that could be given by all the arts of design to those who 
desired to inform the minds of men. Since then their 
power has been largely neglected. But, though the crafts- 
men in all the arts could be called upon to do work and 
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did do much work that represented particular ideas, it 
is surely a mistake to suppose that there can really be 
such things as religious art or ecclesiastical architecture. 

The people who know and use the arts of design to 
make fine things for religious purposes, and those who see 
and admire them, are, or may be, religiously minded. 
But the things themselves are not religious. They are 
doubtless set apart, dedicated, for a reverent use in sacred 
precincts, as they should be. They may not become 
a substitute for the mind or spirit they are meant to aid 
in men. And that they are an aid, whocan or will deny, 
unless he is dead to all that the arts can do or tell. Their 
business it certainly is to speak, but as silent oracles, like 
the stars. For, as I shall try to show, the stars do declare 
something, though their voice is not heard. They are 
not mere shining lights though they are “‘ patines of 
bright gold.”” “True as gold,” is a proverbial phrase. 
That is what it means in the structure of the Tabernacle 
and the Temple. And it is probably for this reason that 
gold is so much used as a background for so many schemes 
of decoration by the Italian and all other schools of 
designers in the representation of Scriptural subjects as 
well as for its colour value. ‘The work, for instance, by 
Simone Martini is a fine example of this use and tradition. 

The technique of architects, painters, or sculptors is 
not theology. And though the Scriptures give some 
quite precise evidence of the existence of a large design 
and purpose in their main theme, as well as a consistent 
development of it in their allusions, they are no more 
a text-book of so-called “‘ religious art’’ than they 
are of physical science. Nor do they pretend to be 
either of these. They do, however, show that some 
aspects of truth cannot be known unless revealed, as 
there are other aspects which it is our business to discover 
by research, experimental and physical; intellectual, 
moral and spiritual; and also by the experience and 
knowledge to be gained by a study of the problems of 
plan, of structure, and of design. And so we may readily 
recognise that the detailed descriptions of the Tabernacle 
structure and the decorations of the Temple, in their 
actual or symbolical aspects, are not in any sense a text- 
book on building, except for a house not made with 
hands. We have heard in modern days of such labels 
and, indeed, of persons who profess either to teach or to 
produce what some will call “ ecclesiastical art’? without 
any serious or sufficient professional qualifications. 
Savonarola was more circumspect, more wise, more sane. 
For he, by his influence, supported the foundation of 
schools of art in Florence towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. He realised their value, and we see in London 
now, four hundred years later, that it was well worth 
while, both in the interests of humanity and of divinity, 
to encourage those arts by giving work to those who were 
trained in and qualified to minister by them to the needs 
of civilisation. 

Those schools in Tuscany, as in every other virile 
centre in Italy, or anywhere in Europe, were the work- 
shops of their day and time. ‘They were not art schools, 
or schools of art, in any modern sense. But they were 
conducted by working masters whose pupils were their 
apprentices. ‘The former taught and the latter learnt 
by a practical effort to satisfy the needs of their own day ; 
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busy moderns making things that others required. And 
if we would emulate their skill we need follow the only 
kind of common sense method that can produce those 
who will be the old masters of this age to the next genera- 
tion. That method is simply to discover and employ 
the many able men we have among us now. 

It is evident that the exhibition, taken as a whole, was 
really a historic review not only of the Italian Renaissance. 
And its full significance cannot be seen unless in some 
Way we try to understand a little of the influence of that 
movement on the wider area of Europe. For the historic 
value of these records is clear. It is not necessary to read 
into the various works things of which they do not speak. 
The real difficulty is to decide how much or how little 
we should note of what they say. We are invited by 
them to extract something at least of what the arts as a 
whole can tell us of the ideas, tendencies, aspirations, or 
beliefs of the period. Perhaps we may take the beautiful 
manuscript copy of Aristotle’s Logic, by Francesco 
D’Antonio, as a suggestion of one way by which Greek 
thought was being reconsidered. It was designed and 
produced during the sixteenth century and has been 
lent by the Laurentian Library in Florence. No doubt 
the Logic was of value. But it is an interesting point to 
note that the logical theories and practical warnings of 
Aristotle’s Politics did not suffice to prevent the develop- 
ment of such political principles as those propounded in 
The Prince, by Machiavelli. He was a son of Florence 
and had been actively engaged in the work of the Republic 
by which it was governed for nearly twenty years till the 
Medici returned in 1512, and dismissed him when their 
local despotism was again in power. ‘This ardent repub- 
lican theorist then became a converted advocate, like some 
of our modern examples. He wrote The Prince for the 
benefit of the Medici and dedicated it to one of the 
family. But unlike some others, he secured no political 
profit by this adventure. It proved a useful text-book to 
later members of the same family when Catherine, and 
after her, Marie de Medici controlled the destinies of 
France. 

During this short republican experiment at the end 
of the fifteenth century in Florence Savonarola had been 
a prominent figure. But his effort to revive an old 
political system by the aid of modern theory had little 
lasting value compared with the principles of our English 
Constitution, the foundations of which had been prepared 
some three hundred years earlier. And these principles 
still survive, though through the centuries they have been 
menaced by the agents of a Medici influence, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, as well as by the political descendants 
of Machiavelli. And it may be observed that the balances 
of power, the checks provided against the growth of 
a single despotism, or the tyranny of a few or of many, 
discoverable in the principles by which our English con- 
stitutional scheme has been sustained, against much 
attack, seem unknown to Aristotle’s analytical review. 
In the English Constitution there is pian and structure 
based on fixed principles of stability ; flexible in their 
application to the needs of a large aim, to be satisfied by 
design. 

There is, perhaps, a tendency in some directions to 
exaggerate the value or the effect of the influence of the 
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Italians in the arts. And in attributing this salutary 
influence to them they are regarded as if they were a 
strictly Latin stock. No doubt the Latin, or shall we 
say Roman, element is necessarily strong. But it should 
not be forgotten that Rome fell before the onset of the 
Gothic invasion in the fourth and fifth centuries. Gothic 
chiefs, as kings, ruled all Italy for several centuries, and 
the whole of North Italy is still Lombardy, the tract 
conquered, settled, peopled and governed by the Lom- 
bards. In the South, Sicily was a Norman stronghold for 
about acentury. And in the Eastern part of the Empire 
Justinian himself was only a Roman by adoption. By 
birth and race he was directly descended from a long line 
of Gothic ancestors. And in his day there was a large 
permanent population in and near Constantinople that 
was not Roman or Latin, not Greek but of a pure Gothic 
or Teutonic stock, especially in the region of Adrianople. 

Then again, this northern influence was at work all 
over Italy and the Eastern Empire during the period of 
the Crusades. One result was the occupation and rule 
of Baldwin of Flanders in Constantinople for some 
fifty years in the thirteenth century. Another result in 
Italy on the arts was the discovery and use of the poetic 
value of Italian as a modern language by Dante and his 
successors. This language, Latin no doubt in many of 
its elements and structure, is one permanent result of 
the Gothic occupation of Roman territory. And there 
can be no doubt that it was from Dante, from Petrarch 
and Boccaccio that the Italian painters and sculptors of 
the later, the second, Renaissance obtained many ideas. 
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But as we see they drew much of their inspiration from 
Scripture as well as from a strictly Roman or Greek 
literature then being recovered from the oblivion of what 
had been somewhat Dark Ages. ‘These Dark Ages were 
not what we now call the Middle Ages or Medizval days. 
This was a term invented by Italian patriots with some- 
thing of a desire to turn the mind of their modern admirers 
back from the northern and, to them, barbarian influences 
on Italian thought. ‘They wished to be, and to become 
again, a more definitely Roman people following more 
rigidly a Latin or Roman tradition in art, in life and in 
policy. It was an effort that arose perhaps partly out 
of a desire to revive or to rebuild a new form of the 
Empire out of the wreck of what had fallen to Saracenic 
conquerors in the middle of the fifteenth century that 
this Roman revivalism began. It was based rather like 
our own Gothic revival on a keen archeological search, 
in their case, for Roman precedent or Greek evidence 
by which to support a somewhat new outlook in the arts, 
in literature, in philosophy, and in policy. But with all 
this desire it was impossible to remove from the mind 
of Europe, and the traditions of men in speech, and in 
the daily occupations of the artistic craftsmen in brick, 
in stone or in paint, all they had ever learnt. Much, it 
is true, was removed by the aid of archxological scholar- 
ship. But things that have been bred in tradition will 
linger long in the minds of men as if they were parts of 
the very bones of their existence. It was from the wealth 
and enterprise of the Venetians, the Florentines and the 
men of Genoa aided by the ecclesiastical centre of Rome 
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that the especially Italian Renaissance of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries derived its impetus. Perhaps the 
strongest force behind all this effort was in Tuscany, in 
Florence, and in the Medici family. For their influence 
was not exercised alone as bankers, merchants, financiers, 
or local politicians within the precincts of their paternal 
cityon the Arno. It was extended by them as patrons of 
the arts and of learning, as archzologists, collecting every- 
thing of interest or value from any quarter of the world. 
It was also exercised by them not merely as a Ducal but 
as a Papal family from the beginning of the sixteenth till 
early in the seventeenth century. And it was used in 
France as a Royal power in the person of Catherine de 
Medici, the Queen of Henri II, and again by Marie de 
Medici, the Queen of Henri IV. The aim of Marie was 
to make of France another Northern Tuscany, to convert 
Paris into a Florentine resort. Richelieu was really her 
minister ; and his successor was his own nominee, the 
Italian Mazarin. Marie was Regent when Louis XIV, 
her grandson, as a minor, became king and she continued 
to govern by the aid of Mazarin. Her daughter, Henri- 
etta Maria, became the Queen of Charles I of England 
and so carried the Italian and the Medici influence into 
England. This influence was extended in France during 
the reign of Louis XIV. For it was under his sovereignty 
that so much activity in all the arts was going on. Through 
him and his regime both Italian and French influence 
was strong in England. Charles II was in the pay of 
France and was largely the servant of Parisian control. 
Sir Christopher Wren, as the architect of the new St. 
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Paul’s Cathedral under Charles II, had to accept what 
he called the “‘ geist,” the spirit, of the age and go to 
Paris to learn how the French, by the aid of their Italian 
masters, were being instructed in the rudiments of a 
Roman art at the cost of a strictly Gallic tradition. Paris 
was then a centre of feverish activity in the arts. But 
though the Italian influence was so strong that Bernini 
in Paris could pose, and talk, and act, as if he was a 
sort of demi-god, yet a northern influence was also felt 
from the Dutch and the Flemish schools, not only in 
France and England but also in Italy. And there deve- 
loped at least one nationally distinct personality in the 
midst of all these foreign reactions in France. For by 
Watteau there was developed a point of view, a technique 
of medium, of design, of colour sense, and of the appli- 
cation of light to illuminate his pictorial conceptions, that 
was something quite fresh, quite new, among those who 
were his French contemporaries. He was, it is true, in 
his earlier days, much impressed by his study of the 
works of the great Italians. But, as with Rembrandt, this 
was but a passing phase though it had a lasting value in 
his only too short career, which closed early in the 
eighteenth century. Poussin owed much to Italy in 
every way in his ideas and methods of design. But his 
colour schemes, though rich and fine in composition, were 
thin in value compared with those of a Florentine or 
Venetian origin. Rubens was one who was too busy 
always to be able to do such things so well as his Italian 
instructors. He worked, as we can see, in the great can- 
vases of the Rubens room at the Louvre, executed for 
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Marie de Medici, with a facility and rapidity of execu- 
tion and a largeness of scale equal to that of Tintoretto 
in, say, the Scuola di San Rocco, near the Frari Church 
in Venice. But again it is evident his colour and his 
execution never showed the depths of colour and strength 
of tone of the Italian schools. 

One other result of foreign influences of Italian origin 
in France may perhaps be noted. For it has affected so 
largely all later French work in the fields of design through 
what is now the Academy of the Fine Arts in Paris. 
Whether this apparent domination over the earlier native, 
and very distinctly national, French tendencies in the arts 
was permanently beneficial none but the French themselves 
could say with any certainty. But to those who try to 
see what are the results of political or ecclesiastical deve- 
lopments in their relation to the arts by which a people 
may express their own ideals of life, or their conceptions 
of beauty in technical skill, the establishment of the 
French Academy of Arts as a department of Government 
is at least a question of historic interest. Colbert, as 
the Minister responsible for its administration under 
Louis XIV, was but carrying on the policy of Mazarin. 
It involved an official continuation of Italian influences 
over the French atmosphere in all things where the arts 
are concerned. It need not necessarily imply that all 
academic institutions are undesirable as some have sup- 
posed. But it does suggest the inquiry how far national 
or local tendencies in art should be guided by official 
sanctions, especially if there is any disposition to suppress 
the natural vitality and growth of national abilities. For 
it is necessary to realise that part of the value to the arts, 
and to civilisation in Europe, of the Italian virility, the 
vitality of the many local schools of Italy is due to the 
fact that they were fostered, developed, and matured by 
a local freedom from too much external control, and under 
systems of local enterprise and government that en- 
courage a healthy rivalry and a pride in local achievement 
It was this which kept alive the desire to live within a 
city that was itself a thing of beauty in its streets and 
squares or surroundings, and to possess public buildings 
or private dwellings which the whole community, and 
each individual in it, might enjoy as a part of their own 
possessions. 

But in spite of every influence of one school or nation- 
ality of painters, architects or sculptors, one on another, 
there always seems to be in each national school or group 
a distinctive quality and character of its own. It is not 
a matter that can be well defined or given any exact 
description. Nevertheless, there is this apparent differ- 
ence. It is in painting one of flair, of esprit, of colour 
sense, as well as of personal and native character in the 
sitter or subject whether we look for it in Italy, in France, 
in Germany, in the Netherlands, in Spain or in England. 
In architecture it is seen in the use of various materials, 
and a characteristic general form, in technical detail in 
the proportions of parts and in general scale. In sculp- 
ture it is in a selection of type, in choice of subject, in 
the technique of design and of craftsmanship. ‘The arts 
may be cosmopolitan in their appeal, their influence, 
their value. ‘Things beautiful may be and are presenta- 
tions of beauty wherever we find or can see them. But 
we can see from their special character if they are of the 
east or of the west; European or Asiatic, Chinese, 
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Egyptian, Greek, Byzantine, Roman, or Gothic. And in 
the works of the more recent moderns this difference or 
distinction is still, if rather less, apparent. 

It would be interesting to pursue some of the political 
consequences of this wide Italian influence that did not 
begin but was continued during the second Renaissance 
period in Europe. But that is not our present quest. 
Nor is it admissible now to enquire how far this same 
influence was due to the Counter-Reformation policy 
that was engaging Italian minds both before and after the 
Council of Trent. But it seems clear that we cannot 
really consider the bearings of the Italian revival in the 
arts in its complete implications unless we do examine how 
far it was affected, or carried by a desire to support the 
political as well as the ecclesiastical ideas of the period. 
It is, for instance, impossible to divide the thoughts of 
men into entirely separate compartments when we realise 
that over nearly the whole of Europe the control of educa- 
tion, both in its elementary and advanced stages, had 
become almost entirely the business of the Jesuit in- 
structors after perhaps the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. Architecture, and especially the building of 
Churches, became largely a part of this educational scheme 
for it developed so as to produce what became known later 
on by some as the Jesuit style. It was a derivation, 
much run to riot, from what had been advocated as the 
only true sort of architecture by the text books compiled 
by Palladio in Venice and by Vignola in Rome. The 
latter had been architect to Julius II whose successor was 
Leo X, a Medici. We may, therefore, perhaps assume 
that in this, if in no other more direct way, he doubtless 
felt the influence of these Florentines. 

It is to Barozzi da Vignola that we look as the designer 
of the Church of the Jesuits in Rome. And from him 
we get doubtless the name for a somewhat florid type of 
the Roman antiquarian revival known later as the Baroque. 
Palladio, too, was responsible for the Church of the 
Capuchins in Venice, a fraternity that was in later days 
very active in France. 

We have been following the course of Italian influence 
in the arts in certain directions to show how great and 
how powerful it had been. We had felt it quite clearly 
in England in ways, and in specific examples, well-known 
to every architect having an elementary knowledge of the 
historical or archeological aspects of his own great 
practical and structural fine art. It is an art that depends 
for the realisation of its best aims upon the active co- 
operation of the trained skill, the highest abilities, of a 
whole community. It requires the willing aid of the 
co-ordinated resources not alone of a great building in- 
dustry but of almost every kind of factory, whether it is 
worked by machinery or by hand, to produce what minds 
can conceive and make. But it also needs the collabora- 
tion of those who practice and live by every other kind of 
art or fine craftsmanship in painting, sculpture, wood or 
metal work, brick or stone. 

And to speak now only of the value of Italian influences 
in this way on English results it would be possible to 
name many examples. But in all those instances it is 
evident that though we have looked to Latin precedent 
for much valuable assistance we have always translated 
it into some definitely English interpretation of its 
terms. 
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Sometimes this was done by Italian workmen acting 
here under English direction and influence ; sometimes by 
iinglish designers who had reaped for themselves some 
benefit from the study of Roman or Italian examples. 
‘(his influence has prevailed for several centuries. But it 
has never yet succeeded in quite supplanting a persistent 
national, and racial, element in our island traditions. 
‘(he decorative painting on the vault and ceiling of St. 
Alban’s Abbey seems to be derived in some of its ideas 
and methods from those on the nave vault of S. Anas- 
tasia in Verona. The latter were executed before the 
middle of the fifteenth century as a dated inscription 
{1437] on the work itself shows. The only remaining 
portion of the fine decorations that once enriched the 
vaults of Chichester Cathedral are now those in the Lady 
Chapel. They seem to bear some affinity with the 
earlier work in Verona and at S. Albans. But they were 
done nearly a century later by Theodore Bernardi in the 
early years of the reign of Henry VIII. About this same 
time the Italian decorators were busy at Albi and Torri- 
giano at Westminster. 

Of the various works that were to be seen at Burling- 
ton House little need be said in detail in these notes. 
So much has already been published as an aid to those 
who might need some guidance in their desire to discover 
special things of interest they might otherwise have missed 
among so many attractions. It is of use, however, to 
draw attention to the fact that such a very Jarge number 
of the paintings exhibited were executed in a tempera, 
not an oil medium. Some were the result of both com- 
bined in one work. The ground in many examples is 
wood panel, in others linen or canvas. Each medium 
and each ground has had its value in contributing some 
particular quality to the finished result. There is one 
example of sculpture in wood of a late Gothic type more 
French or German in character than Italian. It is 
catalogued as Tuscan. But it looks as if it might perhaps 
be Lombardic in origin. Like much of the Gothic 
sculpture in wood or stone it has been prepared with 
gesso for completion in colour. It still retains some little 
colour but much of it seems to be of later date than the 
figure itself. For examples, of what could be done by 
the addition of colour decoration to sculpture in the late 
Gothic period no better place could be found than Albi 
Cathedral in Southern France. There was much of it to 
be seen and most, if not all, of it is still in its original 
condition and it occupies the architectural situation for 
which it was designed. 

The bronzes of David by Donatello and Verocchio, 
and the one in marble by Michelangelo, are certainly fine 
and well known examples. But, like much isolated 
sculpture, they lose in sculpturesque value by being 
placed on the top of exhibition pegs in the form of slight 
pedestals. All sculpture is more effective from every 
point of view if it stands in some relation to an architec- 
tural setting to show its relative scale or to emphasise the 
decorative elements in its delicate subtleties of form. 
This idea of frame or architectural position is also of so 
much importance to any painting whether it is primarily 
decorative or necessarily pictorial. Many of the pic- 
tures exhibited have been reproduced for illustration 
purposes. But when this is done without the frames in 
which they are placed they are often incomplete. With 
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most, as they hung on the walls, the frame is really part 
of the total composition. And so many of these frames 
are, to an architect, a fine study in design and decorative 
detail, subordinate but complementary to the pictures 
which they surround. 

It is not possible for an architect, or perhaps for anyone 
else who may try to write about this exhibition as a whole, 
to do more than speak generally about its contents or their 
significance. We may ask ourselves what it suggests to 


PORTRAIT OF GIOVANNA 'TORNABUONI 
By Ghirlandaio 


us as likely to be of lasting value to those who have seen 
the collection. And we might reply to our own question 
in many different ways. There can be little doubt that it 
should permanently affect the standard of taste, as it is 
called, and increase the power of appreciating the differ- 
ence between work that shows supreme ability and that 
which possesses only second rate qualities. It is evident 
from the intensely keen desire to examine these examples 
of the Italian genius that their influence should react 
widely in many ways. At times it has become quite 
impossible to get near the walls on which the works are 
shown because of the masses of people in every gallery. 
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The galleries have, in fact, been often packed solid with 
people from end toend. And it was evident that persons 
of every sort and condition were thoroughly absorbed 
by what they were able to see. The spectacle of these 
crowds suggested that the interest in such things was 
greater than it used to be, and that the general level of 
the standard of education, which enabled them to enjoy 
works of the kind, was indeed different from what 
some may have supposed it to be. Pictures, no doubt, 
will always attract notice where there is evidence of a 
skilled use of good colour, or a presentation of subjects 
that have a deep attraction for so many minds as in those 
shown. But the interest seems to have been aroused 
as much by the limited number of examples of sculpture, 
tapestry, embroidery, majolica, glass, invories or metal- 
work. And the large and very varied collection of 
wonderful drawings has rightly claimed the close critical 
enjoyment of everyone who has seen them. Of etching 
or engraving little or nothing was shown. It would 
have been an additional interest to see something of the 
kind by, say Marcantonio Raimondi or Niccolo Beatri- 
cetto. Bookbindings, illuminated manuscripts, were 
represented by a few very fine examples. And in the 
limited selection of printed books it was possible to 
examine the beauty of the founders’ type used, the spacing 
of the lines and the arrangement of the letterpress in 
relation to the whole page and its margins. It is some 
satisfaction to realise that modern English book produc- 
tion in all these particulars in really comparable with 
much that was done by the great masters in past times. 
We saw in this collection some fine evidence of what 
the arts had done during the earlier period of Renaissance, 
and long before the attempt was made to make revival 
mean, in some ways, an effort to return to Latin or Greek 
tradition for suggestions. In the painters’ craft of deco- 
rative design the movement of revival had been largely 
continuous from the twelfth or thirteenth centuries on- 
wards till elements of feebleness or decay began to appear 
in the seventeenth century. In sculpture and in archi- 
tecture the break in the steady course of traditional 
development was more marked. In architecture this was 
particularly to be seen. In sculpture, as in decorative 
painting, because it was a living craft, the suggestions 
of archeology had less of a dragging influence. It had 
in itself an impetus towards changes in character that 
made it become a record of thought and of achievement 
in design that truly belonged to the period during which 
it was produced. The architecture of the Italian Re- 
naissance also developed a quality and character by which 
we may easily see the age of its execution. Yet it is, I 
think, true that some of the architectural effort of the 
later Renaissance tried too much to live by the material 
suggested to it by the monuments of Imperial Rome. 
This tendency sapped the vitality of a vigorous freshness 
out of structural design in building. A similar tendency 
led other sticklers for precedent to fail in their attempt, 
by the Gothic revival, to go back four centuries or so. 
It seems to be the same in all the arts. They thrive or 
they decay together. With them vigour or sterility is 
general. But a true architectural revival that has in it 
some real qualities of thought, out of which design in 
plan or structure may be developed, seems to carry with 
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it, almost as a necessary consequence, a revival of all the 
other artistic crafts. ‘The latter develop later perhaps. 
But it is quite certain there can be no really fine archi- 
tecture, no adequate revival of it as a structural fine art, 
unless the other arts are available to provide the only 
means by which its rarer qualities of expression can be 
realised. 

The evidence of the existence of a very fully developed 
power in the decorative aspects of drawing and design, 
composition and fine colour schemes of richness and great 
value was to be seen in the illuminated pages of the 
several missals exhibited. Some of these were described 
as of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
There was one of exceptional beauty catalogued as of 
Paduan style. It is said that the manuscript was exe- 
cuted in Austria and that the miniatures are Italian. If 
Paduan and Italian they are Lombardic and therefore 
the product of a Gothic influence, whether Paduan or 
Austrian. In composition and in drawing there are 
traces of Byzantine or eastern influence and Greek 
feeling. And this evidence of the wide effect of various 
influences is seen and is to be expected for many fairly 
obvious reasons. ‘The Crusades, feudal principles, and 
the fact that there was very little of a fixed political bound- 
dary for separate nationalities yet defined helped to make 
this extension of influence possible and probable. The 
work, for instance, by Simone Martini, lent by the Royal 
Museum of Antwerp, might easily be compared for like- 
ness in method and manner with the Wilton Diptych 
now in the National Gallery. Yet the Antwerp panels 
are classed as Italian probably executed in Avignon. And 
the Wilton ones are declared by some to be French. The 
latter seem quite as much English as French. And why 
not so? For half France was under English jurisdiction 
at the date to which they are assigned, and evidently 
belong. But it is necessary to recollect that until the 
end of the Hundred Years War France was not a French 
kingdom in the sense that it has since become. It 
seems, therefore, a little unnecessary to try to label all 
things too precisely as to their date or place of origin 
and nationality in the earlier periods. Nor is it neces- 
sary to speak so much of this or that as a style of some 
kind or other. Each work, if it is worthy at all, has, or 
should have, a distinctive style or manner in the same 
way as we seek for and find indications of the presence 
or absence of a literary style in writers who possess some 
personality and powers of thought that are their own. 
Some of these suggestions will be evident to those who 
have an intimate knowledge of the curious resemblances 
of character to be seen, not as copies or reproductions, 
but rather as the result of recollections, and traditional 
experiences, in the missals of the earlier periods, or in 
medizval colour decoration generally. 

If we except some of the single portraits of later date 
and some of the few landscapes nearly all the painted 
works were of a decorative character in colour and design. 
Many were executed to take their place in a subordinate 
position as part of a larger architectural scheme. And 
they have been designed in scale to fit in with the part 
they were to play in that scheme. Some were made 
expressly to occupy a place on the walls of large or of 
small rooms without much defined architectural arrange- 
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ment except that provided by the area of a wall or the 
length, breadth, and height of the room. And it is 
probably certain that none of them were produced with 
the idea that one day they might be assembled among 
many hundreds of others in public galleries that have 
become a sort of picture warehouse. In such an assembly 
it is inevitable that scale will clash with scale and colour 
with colour all along the walls, in length and height, 
where the works follow each other in an ordered succes- 
sion of architectural, or pictorial and decorative, disorder. 
Such a condition of things is inevitable, if regrettable, 
because not otherwise can they be exhibited or seen under 
the modern conditions of to-day. The eye almost re- 
coils, and the mind almost rebels, against the demand of 
so rapid a change of scene and point of view required to 
enable it to become prepared for so much variety, such 
as this implies. One solution of the difficulty is surely 
to be found by placing works of great scale all in large 
galleries together and those of a smaller character in 
smaller rooms. ‘To some extent this was done at Bur- 
lington House. For nearly all the drawings and smaller 
objects were placed together in separate galleries. It is 
a principle of arrangement that could be carried further 
in a future exhibition with advantage. 

The catalogue describes the great portrait group by 
Titian as being a presentation of members of A Vene- 
tian Family “in the act of worship on the steps of an 
Altar.”’ It is most certainly a wonderful achievement in 
design, in composition and technical skill ; and its value 
as a colour scheme is undoubtedly fine though less strictly 
decorative in an architectural sense than some of the 
other, and earlier, masters had conceived. But we may 
be excused perhaps if we doubt the accuracy of the 
statement that there is any “‘ act of worship ” involved. 
If a somewhat odious comparison may be permitted it 
suggests a reference to the more recent expositions of 
profanity in the illustrated daily papers that show how 
advertising press photographers are now seeking pictorial 
copy by operating during a divine service to get snap- 
shots of persons at their prayers. It is a procedure sug- 
gested possibly by some recent cartoons from Moscow, 
to the origin of which Mr. Bernard Partridge drew atten- 
tion in Punch by his cartoon called “‘ The New Law.” 

Among the portraits there is one attributed to Titian 
which is of interest because he was one of the masters of 
portraiture in the later manner and also because it repre- 
sents a man whose character and personal history is 
curiously interesting. It is of Ignatius Loyola. The 
history and influence of the Society founded by him and 
by Cardinal Caraffa, better known as Pope Paul IV, is 
too well understood by students of the later Renaissance 
to need more than a casual reference in these notes. But 
it was responsible for much that was not always satis- 
factory in its relations to the arts, especially to architec- 
ture. Macaulay, in one of his Essays, is severely critical 
of its activity in other directions. And as a result the 
members of the Society were expelled from nearly every 
country in Europe during the eighteenth century, and it 
was then formally condemned and suppressed by the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Rome. 

This portrait is of some historic interest because it 
draws our attention to the father of Inigo Jones who had 


been named Ignatius after Loyola. And as all architects 
know it was Inigo Jones who was responsible, perhaps 
more than any other man, for the remarkable and, his- 
torically speaking, sudden introduction of what were 
known as the “ frontispiece ’’ methods of applying Italian 
elements of design to English buildings. As Surveyor to 
the King, and painter of the theatrical properties required 
for the masques under Charles I, he no doubt felt some- 
thing of the Medici influence through the Queen, Henri- 
etta Maria, a daughter of Marie de Medici. Mr. Gotch 
has shown recently that his activity as an architect was 
less than had been supposed. And it is evident that his 
position at Court told against him in the political and 
ecclesiastical difficulties of the time. 

There is one remarkable example of the influence of 
the Italian schools of decorative painters in Europe which 
is not, I think, so well known as it deserves to be. It is 
perhaps one of the greatest decorative schemes in the 
largeness of its area, the boldness of its scale, and the 
value of its architectural power, that was carried to com- 
pletion by any of the Italian migratory groups of painters. 
Who was personally responsible for the vast decorative 
design on the vault of Albi cathedral I am not able to 
say. But, compared with it, all else I know sinks into 
insignificance. It is clearly, quite evidently, Italian in 
character. And it was executed during the early years 
of the sixteenth century. Its extent may be realised 
from the fact that it covers completely from end to end 
the one vast vaulted nave of this building. The internal 
length of it is about 300 feet by some 60 feet wide. 

Much might be said of the transmission from one to 
another of the experience of several generations of a 
family tradition in the arts. We see its value in a marked 
degree among the Bellinis. And we also see what a very 
wide influence it could be when we realise that this one 
family was responsible for exercising a direct influence 
on so many of those whose names are conspicuous as 
having done great things in the arts over a long period 
of the Italian revival. It may be well to name some of the 
men who owed so much to Jacopo Bellini and his two 
sons Gentile and Giovanni. Among them were Gior- 
gione, Mantegna, Cariani, Basaiti, Carpaccio, Catena, 
Cima, Foppa, Liberale, del Piombo, Solario, and lastly 
Titian. Surely a notable record and a most remarkable 
school of achievement. 

Among the various works to be seen there were many 
of particular interest from an architectural point of view. 
All are interesting in this way if we regard them as 
decorative parts of an architectural scheme or as necessary 
features required in one way or another to add to the 
dignity and beauty of some buildings. Many of the 
paintings depend largely upon architectural elements as 
important essentials in their pictorial and decorative 
quality. Of these some examples may be noted in 
the Annunciation by Fra Filippo Lippi, the Miracle of 
S. Bernardino, said to be by Fiorenzo Di Lorenzo, and 
another by the same hand of the Birth of S. Bernardino. 
One of the finest of all is the Wedding Feast by Botticelli, 
which is, unfortunately, one only of a set of four panels 
that are really a single narrative scheme by design but are 
now in different collections. The Holy Family, by 
Annibale Caracci, is another of a more severe and simple 
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character but beautifully decorative in composition and in 
colour. 

Among the pictures of architectural subjects there 
were those by Canaletto of London from Richmond 
House, and Whitehall ; another of S. Michele and Murano, 
and one of the Grand Canal, Venice. The Island Church, 
in Venice, is by Guardi and also a very fine interior on a 
large scale of the Sala del Andito in the Ducal Palace. 
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as interesting as in the design of its architectural qualities 

‘There is one aspect of this exhibition that no observer 
can neglect who attempts to understand either its attrac- 
tions or its significance. It is a fact that stared at every 
visitor to the galleries. 'T’o say nothing of it is impossible, 
to ignore it would suggest either ignorance or blindness 
This fact is that possibly nine hundred out of about « 
thousand of the exhibits have their origin in ideas that 
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MADONNA AND CHILD. By Botticelli 


The last shows in detail the design of the room with its 
large doorways, panelling, cornice, and ceiling beams, all 
well considered and broadly treated from the painter’s 
point of view and designed with a good sense of architec- 
tural scale. The Villa Gazzada near Varese, by Bellotto, 
a nephew of Canaletto, was a delightful study of a small 
country house with its gateway, doorway, roofs and out- 
houses, all well shown and well placed on an admirable 
site, and in surroundings in which it quite easily and 
naturally takes its place. In colour and in technique it is 


have always been of the deepest import to every man who 
thinks at all and tries to see beyond the surface of things 
I speak of those many works which are illustrations of 
the text of the Scriptures. As it has been the chief 
province of the arts in every region of the world to illus- 
trate, by their powers of design, what men’s strongest 
convictions are it is not possible to avoid the responsi- 
bility of making some reference to the subjects about 
which these works speak so clearly. 

No architect, painter or sculptor, no craftsman 
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designer, who works in, or lives by, any of the allied 
arts, can avoid contact with some part of the history and 
the traditions presented by the evidences of earlier skill. 
To an architect, design and structure, as the result of 
mind in action, is to be seen in the whole cosmos. The 
universe as an architectural conception is a problem in 
design, a structural phenomenon. Not only utilitarian 
but also decorative.: Structure may be, in fact is and 
should be, as significant in one way as decoration is in 
another. But it is decoration alone that lends itselt to a 
narrative form of expression. ‘This we see in sculpture, 
in painting, and in any kind of design that is sub- 
ordinate to the main structural elements of some larger 
whole. Donatello’s David, for instance, is a very vivid 
narrative of events. It represents the revival of a for- 
gotten industry in bronze, a successful experiment, a 
fine achievement. But it does more. It indicates a 
principle and reveals a purpose, for it reminds us of a hope 
that is an aim. Right is to oppose the claim of might ; 
freedom is to subdue tyranny. Pictorially the same 
subject appears in a work of the early seventeenth century 
by Strozzi, and there is another, by Pesellino, executed 
probably about the middle of the fifteenth century. It 
shows in one long decorative design five different 
episodes of David’s life treated like a continuous frieze 
nearly six feet long and seventeen inches high. 

The David, by Verrocchio, sufficiently tells by its design 
who it is the figure represents. And it is not necessary 
to commend its value as a great sculptural success to 
those who know his remarkable Colleoni monument in 
Venice. But the David by Michelangelo, fine as it may 
be, unfinished as it is, does not show by its design that it 
is a David. It may be, and, no doubt is, intended to 
represent him as tradition asserts. But there is little or 
nothing in it as a work to indicate the fact. 

Some modern sculpture has this same defect by which 
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it lacks completion. It is often fine in the execution of its 
modelled forms and is labelled with a name. But in 
reality it frequently has no narrative value because it 
indicates no positive decorative idea beyond mere beauty 
of composition or dexterity in design. It may perhaps be 
said with truth that all sculpture that lives, and is to live, 
has a narrative as well as a decorative value, a meaning 
beyond, and in alliance with, its forms whether these 
represent action or repose. ‘The small Warrior on Horse- 
back by Leonardo da Vinci is a quite remarkable example 
of bronze vitality in design and conception having a 
subtly finished executive perfection. It seems to tell a 
story of physical courage and power and may have sug- 
gested an idea to G. F. Watts in his fine scheme known 
as Physical Energy. ‘The value of this narrative element 
in design is perhaps more readily seen in, more easily 
provided by, painting as a means of decoration than by 
sculpture. And of it there were several examples shown. 
Whether these are strictly schemes of decorative treat- 
ment primarily, or landscapes ; portrait groups like those 
by Titian; or representations of one individual alone, 
such as the fine Giovanna Tornabuoni by Ghirlandaio, 
their descriptive value is very clear. They show us 
something of the character of those personalities who were 
prominent figures in the life of their day. Or they pre- 
serve for us a view of homely or official events in some 
highly imaginative setting. Custom and tradition, fiction 
or beliefs, all are there. And among them many incidents 
of saintly life are recorded. The latter we expect 
naturally to find among so many works when most of 
them are presentations of religious subjects. But since 
it is the ordinary everyday business of anyone to be or to 
become one of the saints in thought or action we do not 
necessarily look for them in pictures, lists or kalendars. 
They are not made by public recognitions but by private 
life. ‘They are an innumerable company mostly unknown. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LATE FRANK THOMAS BAGGALLAY [F’]. 


A member of all but fifty years’ standing, and of still 
longer connection with the Institute as a Student, has 
passed away within a month of the publication in the 
JourNaL of his transference to the Retired Fellowship. 
Beginning as an Ashpitel Prize Winner, Frank Baggal- 
lay has stood forth from first to last an Institute man. 
Yet before his election as an Associate he had already 
made a name for himself in architecture by carrying 
off in 1879 the Gold Medal from the Architectural 
School of the Royal Academy, an incident of course 
unrecorded in our Kalendar. ‘The impression made 
by the winning design is reflected in the words it 
called forth from the President, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
that ‘‘ he had rarely seen so remarkable a design or so 
good an architectural drawing.” 

It must have been in the Academy School, where 
Baggallay was a year ahead of me, that we first met. 
Along with Leonard Stokes, Howard Ince, and others 
there, he took a hand in bringing into existence 
“The Angles,” our little company of choice spirits 


concerning whom I have made mention on a former 
occasion. 

When it came to “ setting-up ”’ days, I found shelter 
in a spare room Baggallay had to let next to his own, 
facing the Westminster clock tower. From that 
time on unbroken friendship kept us in close touch, 
and on a stray occasion or two we collaborated 
professionally. For instance, in the mid-eighties, he 
got me to join with him in conducting an atelier for 
architectural students. ‘This venture, which ran for a 
year or two until the Architectural Association opened 
its Day School, originated in a suggestion made by 
Professor Roger Smith, who saw the need of something 
of the sort to go on with. 

So far as I remember, Baggallay’s first commission 
was a timber-framed private residence, for which he 
not only made the necessary drawings but elected to 
take out the quantities as well. His last executed work 
was completed only just before Christmas, 1929. It 
was a case of roof repairs to Merton Church, Surrey, 
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an ancient structure with the care of which he, a 
parishioner, had been entrusted for some years past. 
His final visit to this work, when to a gathering of the 
congregation he gave an account of what had been 
done, proved to be his last appearance out of doors. 
For some half-century he had carried on as a general 
practitioner in architecture, characteristically with 
most scrupulous regard to all the attendant responsi- 
bility entailed. He took his practice in no light- 
hearted mood, but very seriously. In fact, although 
the rdle of practising architect well brought out one 
side of Frank Baggallay, he was endowed with a mind 
that compassed much besides. Whether in journal- 
istic work on The Builder, under the editorship of 
H. H. Statham; or as President of the Architectural 
Association ; as a member of Council and of the 
Board of Examiners at the Institute, or on the Court 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, where he was 
elected to take his turn as Master, he gave proof 
of all-round capacity and high trustworthiness. A less 
well-known symptom of natural ability peeps out in his 
display of youthful precocity by his interpreting for 
himself Egyptian hieroglyphics in the British Museum 
—during the luncheon hour—whilst yet serving articles 
in Mr. Thos. Henry Wyatt’s office near by. A 
fondness for working out chess problems was another 
bit of serious by-play, but his greatest work done by 
way of relaxation must be his translation of Vitruvius. 
How one wishes that this may yet be published ! 
WALTER MILLarp [R.F.] 


A friend writes :-— 

Having had the privilege of reading the above notes 
from the kindly pen of Walter Millard, it seems oppor- 
tune to comment further upon a matter which is there 
mentioned very briefly, owing to the inherent modesty 
of the author. 

The Atelier, in Heddon Street, Regent Street, 
which paved the way for important innovations in 
architects’ training, was started by Frank Baggallay 
jointly with Walter Millard. It was often said that 
such was the enthusiasm, the promised hour would 
extend into a long afternoon spent among the young 
students. 

After a short run, their venture ceased, only to be 
extended by Leonard Stokes, Frank Baggallay, and 
later by Howard Seth-Smith, at the Architectural 
Association during their successive years of office as 
President. 

In 1885, Mr. Baggallay read a paper before the 
R.I.B.A. on “ The Use of Flint in Suffolk,’”’ generously 
illustrated by drawings prepared from his own sketches. 
His keenness with regard to masonry was maintained, 
and in 1910 Baggallay wrote the section on “* Stone- 
work and Walling,” Longman’s “‘ Building Construc- 
tion,” edited by Professor F, M. Simpson, a Fellow. | 
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Baggallay lived in Beckenham until his marriage 
and designed the Parish Hall of St. Mary’s, Short- 
lands, together with the reredos of the Church in 
which his parents worshipped. 

His only son, seriously injured during the Great 
War, lost his life, with others, in the appalling Irish 
tragedy of 1920. Widely-felt sympathy was then, as 
now, extended to the wife and daughters. F. H. 


The works of Mr. Baggallay include a private resi- 
dence, at Liss, Hants; church, at Grange Road, Ber- 
mondsey (in partnership with another architect) ; baths, 
pump room, etc., at Harrogate, Yorks., for the Corpora- 
tion ; village church, at Grambschiitz bei Namslau, Sile- 
sia, for Count Henkel von Donnersmarck ; (in partnership 
with W. Millard); industrial schools and cottage homes 
at Stifford, Fssex, for Public Authority; Thoby Hall 
(reconditioned), Essex; houses at Shenley (additions, 
etc.), Herts; in Epping Forest, for Captain Angus; in 
Sussex (Staplefield Place), Godalming (Northanger) ; 
and Essex (“‘The Beeches,’’ Rawreth). He was also 
responsible for the restoration of the baptistery in St. 
Peter Mancroft, Norwich; Merton Church, Surrey 
(repairs and new vestrics), for the Vicar and Church- 


wardens. 


DAMP PENETRATION. 

[The following communication with regard to troubles from 
damp penetration has been received from the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. As the subject is of great 
interest to architects we print it below for the information of 
members, ] 

The weather at the latter end of last year was quite 
abnormal for this country. This fact is reflected in the 
huge number of enquiries in connexion with internal 
efflorescence and damp penetration which we have re- 
ceived during the past month or two. There appears to 
have been another abnormal period about four or five 
years ago and many structures which gave trouble then 
and at the end of 1929 were free from trouble in the 
interim period. However, owing to the damage, direct and 
indirect, which results from these abnormal periods, it is, 
we think, certainly incumbent upon architects and builders 
to consider carefully what modification in design, con- 
struction and materials can be introduced to improve the 
weather-resistance of buildings. In this connexion one 
might make the broad generalisation that, in small house 
construction at any rate, using traditional walling mate- 
rials, there is an excuse of strength and an insufficiency of 
weather protection ; in other words, the governing factor 
in deciding the thickness of traditional external walling 
material is the minimum which will keep out the wet. 

The factors operative when damp penetrates to the in- 
ternal plaster on an external wall are (1) those due to wind 
acting upon water passing over the external face, and (2) 
the capillary properties of the materials of construction. 
These conditions are, incidentally, reproduced in the 
standard test of the Building Research Station for absorp- 
tion and permeability. In this test a head of 20 cms. of 
water (equivalent to the worst possible driving rain con- 
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ditions) is applied to the specimen and the rate of entry 
of water measured. What usually happens with walling 
materials is a very high rate of absorption at first, due to 
the head of water plus capillary attraction ; as frictional 
resistance in the pores increases with depth of penetration, 
the rate is gradually slowed up. In order that water shall 
flow out over the interior surface of the wall a pressure 
greater than the “‘ capillary head ”’ must be exerted. At 
smaller pressures the liquid surfaces formed at the orifices 
of the capillaries will merely become distorted assuming 
a convex shape on account of which forces are developed 
which will oppose the flow of water. In a porous material 
the limiting pressure which the larger pores can sustain 
through distortion of the liquid surfaces may easily be 
exceeded by the wind pressure ; as a result water will flow 
through the larger pores and will wet the whole internal 
surface of the wall. The curved surfaces which oppose the 
capillary flow through the smaller pores will then merge 
in a continuous liquid film and no capillary forces, apart 
from frictional forces, will oppose the penetration of the 
material. 

An ordinary immersion porosity test alone gives no 
indication of the weather resistance. The results of our 
own tests are only comparative, and in giving opinions on 
the weather resisting properties of materials tested we 
have to do so by comparing the results with those 
obtained for materials which are generally accepted as 
sufficiently weather-resisting in practice. 

Now an important point is that in common bricks and, 
in fact, all bricks with the exception of a few semi-vitreous 
engineering bricks which are absolutely impermeable, the 
capillary properties are such that with a continuous supply 
of water at one end moisture will travel straight through 
the length of the brick. 

It will thus be realised that, quite apart from pressure 
due to wind effects, a g-inch wall of ordinary bricks con- 
taining direct capillary paths to the interior in the form of 
“ headers ”’ tends to be fundamentally unsound. A good 
drying atmosphere on the outside, following periods of 
rain sufficiently rapidly, is the factor which renders most 
walls tolerably weather resistant, since the capillaries of 
the brick will not usually have time to fill up before the 
direction of flow is reversed. We are inclined to attribute 
the recent damp troubles just as much to long continuous 
rainy periods as to the severity of the driven rain although 
this also can be, and generally is, operative at the same 
time. 

In 14-inch walls there is no direct capillary path through 
brickwork, the moisture has further to go and the flow is 
therefore slowed up and there is more likelihood of it 
being reversed in time by drying conditions outside. At 
the same time a capillary path is still provided by the 
mortar and the success of some 14-inch walls and the 
failure of others probably largely depend upon the degree 
to which joints have been filled ; a break in the continuity 
of the horizontal joint and absence of mortar in internal 
vertical joints will obviously be advantageous in avoiding 
a direct capillary path. 

With regard to mortar in solid wall construction, it may 
be that for damp resistance a lime mortar is better than 
a Portland cement mortar or vice versa ; an open porous 
structure is likely to possess a lower “‘ capillary head ” than 
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adense one. At the moment, we are not in a position to 
evaluate mortars in this respect, but this matter along with 
the general problem is under investigation here. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that as a means of 
preventing damp reaching the interior, the obvious 
remedy is a continuous cavity in the external wall. From 
the point of view of strength the 11-inch brick cavity wall 
is adequate for small house construction. It does, how= 
ever, require careful design and construction and we can 
say that the only cases brought to our notice where the 
11-inch wall has failed to provide water-tightness have 
been due to avoidable causes, e.g. ill-considered design at 
window and door heads and jambs or the provision of a 
capillary path by allowing mortar droppings to remain on 
the ties. 

The alternative of providing a cement rendering, stucco 
or roughcast coating to the solid wall cannot be said to be a 
certain preventive of moisture penetration. It often serves 
the purpose, but with the development of shrinkage cracks 
or crazing (which defects, it must be admitted, cannot be 
wholly guarded against) such a covering becomes a definite 
disadvantage for the simple reason that while water will 
enter and tend to saturate the wall, the evaporation to the 
outside will be prevented or restricted and it will almost 
certainly occur from the internal surface ; any salts dis- 
solved during the passage of the moisture through the wall 
will thus be crystallised at or near the internal plaster 
surface, usually with disastrous effects on plaster and 
decoration. 

There are, of course, outside coatings which are practi- 
cally impermeable, e.g. certain bituminous preparations, 
paints, etc., but the disadvantage is that they are either 
unsightly or expensive to maintain. We cannot recom- 
mend the application of any of the so-called colourless 
waterproofers as a permanent safeguard. Some, no doubt, 
may be effective for a period. 

Apart from external walls, the bad weather conditions 
we have been experiencing have brought to light other 
situations in which modifications of design and construc- 
tion appear to be demanded. For instance, exposed 
chimney stacks have become saturated and have provided 
reservoirs of moisture which has been drawn into the 
neighbouring wall and ceiling plaster. One result has 
been a great deal of unnecessary work on flashings these 
being immediately suspected. A remedy would be the 
provision of a damp course at about roof level. We have 
also noticed much repair work (which unfortunately will 
be of no avail) being carried out on the verges of gable 
walls where tiles have been carried over and bedded down 
in mortar ; although the tiles allowed no water to permeate 
elsewhere, where a capillary path was provided by the 
bedding mortar the moisture passed through and was con- 
ducted into the brickwork ; obviously an impermeable 
damp course is required under the tiles. This type of 
failure is, incidentally, a strong argument against the 
torching of roofing tiles. Insufficient attention is paid to 
the protection of string courses and they are a frequent 
cause of penetration by holding up water running down 
the wall. Some of these points and others are dealt with 
in the “ Report of the Damp Houses Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’’ which was published 
last year. 
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STANDARDS OF ADEQUACY OF DAYLIGHT 
ILLUMINATION AND REASONABLE 
FENESTRATION. 

The Science Standing Committee, having considered 
the following communication, are of opinion that it 
should be published in the JoURNAL in order to obtain 
the views of members. 

The next Plenary Meeting of the International Com- 
mission on Illumination takes place in 1931 in this 
country. An attempt will doubtless then be made to 
extend the scope of international agreement with regard 
to standards of adequacy of daylight illumination, which 
was reached at the last Plenary Meeting of the Com- 
mission in America in 1928. 

The Science Committee therefore invite the interest 
and co-operation of members at large with regard to a 
matter which may affect considerably future regulations 
as to the permissible height and density of buildings in 
towns in this and other countries. 

It is requested that communications be addressed to 
the Hon. Secretary, Science Standing Committee, 9 
Conduit Street, W. 

The Letter 
THE CHAIRMAN, 

Science Standing Committee. 
Dear Dr. UNWIN, 

As a member of the Daylight Committee of the Inter- 
national Commission you are aware of the difficulty 
which has arisen in the consideration of standards of 
adequacy of daylight for urban conditions owing to the 
absence of any criteria as to what might be considered 
fair averages of modern design for town buildings as 
regards (1) depth of room lit in relation to height of 
window head, (2) proportions of voids to solids in window 
walls ; and in particular (3) average height of stories. 

The Committee on Daylight are aware of the tendency 
to permit the needs of interiors lit by low and inadequate 
windows to enter, perhaps unconsciously, into considera- 
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tions of adequacy. They, therefore, desire to provide 
some simple standard of modern fenestration to which 
they can recommend that considerations of adequacy 
should more or less be confined. This is in order to 
avoid the danger on the one hand of standards being 
defined as a basis for building regulations sufficiently 
severe to protect the needs of old-fashioned buildings, 
which ought to be and probably soon will be rebuilt ; 
or on the other hand as a basis for regulations which 
presuppose possible but unduly ideal conditions ot 
fenestration, such as lofty stories and window walls with 
continuous glazing. 

The Committee desire if possible a single standard, 
sufficiently simple to be appreciated readily by non- 
technical minds. I have, therefore, suggested that the 
attached diagram, which has been averaged from designs 
for town buildings by a number of London and pro- 
vincial architects, might be taken without serious error 
as representing, not unfairly, a reasonable practical 
epitome of average modern practice in fenestration for 
town buildings. As you know I have been requested by 
the Committee to obtain the opinions of architects upon 
it, and I should, therefore, be glad of an opportunity of 
soliciting the co-operation of my colleagues on the 
Science Standing Committee by inviting their criticisms. 
—Yours faithfully, (Signed) Percy J. WALDRAM. 


THE EFFECT OF CORROSION OF IRON BOND. 

When making alterations recently to a public building 
in South London erected some fifty years ago, a hori- 
zontal fracture was found round two sides of the principal 
room, the walls of which were 225 in. thick and about 
30 ft. high, carrying the main roof. 

The fracture was } in. wide, and the wall was displaced 
for about 50 ft., 3 ft. from floor from } in. to ~ in. verti- 
cally. 

On cutting away the walls in question, which were 
internal walls built in lime mortar, the hoop iron bond 
was found to have corroded to an average of } in. 

The fracture and lifting of the walls were undoubtedly 
caused by the oxidisation of the iron bond, as no signs of 
settlement were found after careful examination. It is 
surmised that possibly owing to heavy rain on the exposed 
bond before being built in set up the action which eventu- 
ally occasioned the damage. 

The wall being heavily plastered and painted both sides 
may have prevented the escape of moisture. Not having 
seen a wall of this height and thickness fractured in such 
away before, I thought it might be of interest to members 
of the Institute. G. REGINALD Farrow [F.]. 


HENRY POOLE, R.A. 

In memory of Henry Poole’s work for the Club and of 
his great service to Sculpture it is proposed to erect in 
the gardens of the Chelsea Arts Club, a Memorial Foun- 
tain embodying one of his works, ‘“‘ Cupid on Shell.” 
It is thought that those who knew Henry Poole and his 
work would like to share in this perpetuation of his 
memory. 

Subscriptions should be sent to The Honorary Trea- 
surer of the Fund, Mr. E. R. Bevan, Chelsea Arts Club, 
143 Church Street, S.W.3. 
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Allied Societies 


(The attention of Members of the Allied Societies is particularly called to this page) 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS OF 
IRELAND. 

The annual dinner of the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland was held at 8 Merrion Square North, Dublin, on 
Saturday, 8 February, the President, Mr. F. G. Hicks, in the 
chair. Among the guests were Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
Mr. Ian MacAlister (Secretary R.I.B.A.). 

The toast of ‘‘ The King ”’ having been honoured, 

The Chairman proposed “ Prosperity to Ireland.’’ ‘The 
marvellous progress that the country had made within the last 
few years, he said, was likely to continue. ‘The effect of the 
Shannon scheme would be beneficial in town-planning. They 
hoped that the Town-Planning Bill would become law. It 
would facilitiate development, tend to beautify the country, 
and prevent the erection of unsuitable buildings. 

Dublin, he said, was no longer dirty, but it was still dear. 
It had become more beautiful and showed signs of every 
prosperity, and for this they had to thank the City Commis- 
sioners. ‘The City Commissioners had done so much in so 
short a time that a great deal of work must have been involved 
in carrying out all that had been achieved by them. So long 
as Mr. Commissioner Murphy was at the head of affairs, Dublin, 
he was confident, would prosper. An important need in 
Dublin was a more suitable City Hall and municipal buildings. 
At present, the various municipal departments were scattered 
in all directions, and administration must be very difficult. 
He hoped that Dublin in future would have municipal build- 
ings that would ‘‘ knock out” those of Belfast, and even 
Stockholm, 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy, in responding, said that when 
they spoke of prosperity to Ireland they meant not prosperity 
only for the individuals, but for the whole country. Never 
before, he believed, was the country so ripe for prosperity, 
and never before was there so much need for the sanest counsels 
of its citizens. Dublin had a fascination of its own, holding 
to it people who came from other cities, and they were very 
thankful for that, for it kept with them such men as their 
President. 

Speaking of town-planning, he said that he hoped that the 
wise heads considering the problem would arrived at some 
improvement on the English Act. ‘The municipal authorities 
in Dublin would welcome town-planning, and with the powers 
they had they had been carrying out town-planning in order 
to prevent haphazard development, and had been preventing 
wrong designs in the opening of arte1ial ways. ‘lhe citizens, 
too, without much pressure, had co-operated with them. 
He paid a tribute to the assistance and guidance given by the 
Institute in regard to the design of the new block in O’Connell 
Street. By the co-ordination of the design they had enhanced 
the appearance of that fine thoroughfare. 

Mr. R. Caulfield Orpen proposed in an eloquent and 
humorous speech the toast of ** The Guests.’ 

Sir Banister Fletcher, in responding, said that he was 
charmed to find himself back again in the great city of Dublin. 
He had visited most of the cities on the Continent, and he did 
not know of any city which, in its own particular way, appealed 
to him so much as Dublin. It was laid out in a wonderful 
manner—the manner in which they would like to see a aye 
city. Its spacious squares and its dignified buildings had 
always appealed to him. He was particularly interested to 
hear that the civic authorities were being helped so much by 
the architects, because if they could come together with the 
civic authorities to carry out plans for the amenities of the 
cities in which they dwelt, they would be worthy of the 


position they occupied in the social economy of the world. 

Sir Philip Hanson (chairman Board of Public Works), who 
followed, also expressed his appreciation of the increasing 
beauty of the City of Dublin and of the work of Mr. Com- 
missioner Murphy and those who had helped him in adding 
to that beauty. He also expressed his high appreciation of the 
successful work of the principal architect of the Board of 
Works, Mr. T. J. Byrne, in restoring those great buildings, 
the Custom House, the Four Courts, and the Post Office. 

Mr. E. Kennedy (President of the Ulster Society of Archi- 
tects, Belfast) and Mr. H. V. Crawford Smith (architect to the 
Pembroke Estate) also responded. 

ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, President of the R.I.B.A., was the 
principal guest at the annual dinner of the Ulster Society of 
Architects, which was held at Belfast on Friday, 7 February. 
Mr. E. R. Kennedy, F.R.1.B.A., President of the Ulster Society, 
occupied the chair, 

Dr. R. W. Livingstone, Vice-Chancellor of Queen's Univer- 
sity, proposing “ The Government of Noithern lheland,”’ said 
it Was satisfactory to know that in the near future they might 
look forward to a town planning Bill. They also appreciated 
the Government’s practical interest in architectural education 
a matter of as great importance to local architects as to the 
public for whom they built. 

Mr. J. H. Robb, K.C., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, responding, said he was sure a town 
planning Bill would be very dear to the hearts of the members 
of the Ulster Society, and it was a matter of the greatest 
importance to the province as a whole. ‘They had examples 
round about them in all directions of the harm that could be 
done by the lack of a town planning Bill. He hoped the efforts 
of the Ulster Society of Architects and of the Government and 
the local authorities would prevent any increase in the number 
of blots upon their horizon and perhaps diminish the number 
there were at present. There was also the prospect of the 
establishment, in some form, of a School of Architecture in that 
piovince. For such a project, if the University saw its way to 
adopt it, he could promise the hearty co-operation, the good 
will and the help of the Government. 

The Recorder of Belfast (his Honour Judge Thompson), 
proposing ‘‘ The Royal Institute of British Architects and its 
Allied Societies,’’ said the Institute would in a few years com- 
plete its century, and it represented all that was best in the 
architectural profession. It had 10,000 members, and, includ- 
ing the Allied Societies, many more. It took a wide and 
increasingly important part in public affairs. He admired the 
versatility of the architect because he tried to ride two horses— 
the horse of art and the horse of utility. Sometimes art went 
ahead and sometimes utility, and while the architect must be 
an artist he must also be a business man. Referring to the 
changes in the popularity of styles of architecture, the speaker 
said he sometimes wished there were not quite so violent or 
such sudden swings from one extreme to another. The build- 
ings of the ‘nineties were bedizened and diamond-ringed, 
while those of the present were spinster-like and puritanical. 
Might he plead on behalf of the laymen that some place should 
also be found for beauty and for grace. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, in response, said he had been filled 
with admiration of Belfast’s beautiful setting. He had seen 
the City Hall, the University, and the new Pailiament Build- 
ings, and he had been much impressed with all he saw. ‘The 
world would be an ugly place were it not for the art practised 
by the_architect, and it was a great pleasure to him to hear a 
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gentleman holding the position of the Recorder of Belfast 
expressing ideas that were in keeping with those so many of 
them had. He (the speaker) was glad to learn that a regional 
planning scheme was about to be started in Ulster. It was very 
necessary to have such a scheme for a large and growing city 
like Belfast. ‘The Greater London scheme now afoot covered 
an area of 20,000 square miles, and extended as far as 25 miles 
from the centre of the city. It was a big scheme, but a regional 
planning scheme must be big, and in London they were looking 
for a new town planning measure that would stop ribbon 
development and prevent the erection of unsightly elevations. 
They were also “ up against ” the question of the erection of 
public buildings with the aid of the Office of Works. He was 
also extremely interested to learn that there was a proposal to 
have a School of Architecture attached to the University, and 
under their own control. He hoped and trusted it would 
become an effective proposition, and he wished it every success. 

Mr. F. G. Hicks, President of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, also responded, and conveyed archi- 
tectural greetings from the South tothe North. They recog- 
nised no boundaries, he said, for they were all at liberty to 
practise in any part of Ireland, and the only walls they could 
not build were tariff walls. 

The Chairman, responding on behalf of the Ulster Society, 
said he need hardly say how the Society would welcome the 
School of Architecture. The Ulster Government had been 
good friends to them, and when a town planning scheme was 
projected, they turned at once to his Society, and the Society 
responded instantly. The speaker then made an appeal for 
more architectural competitions, and spoke of the benefit they 
were in bringing out the talent of unknown men. He hoped 
that if the Belfast Corporation were to undertake any new 
buildings they would institute a competition so that all mem- 
bers of the profession would be given a chance. 

Mr. John Seeds, Vice-President of the Ulster Society of 
Architects, proposing ‘‘ The City of Belfast,” said the success 
of a town planning Bill would depend very much on how the 
local authorities received it; without their whole-hearted 
co-operation it might become a dead letter. The only alterna- 
tive was some element of compulsion, but he was sure the 
Government, and certainly the a1chitects, were not anxious for 
more compulsion than was absolutely necessary. At first the 
measure might seem restrictive in certain cases, but it was really 
legislation of a thoroughly social kind. 

The Lord Mayor, Sir William Coates, Bart., D.L., who 
responded, said it was to be hoped that a town planning Bill 
would be passed in the near future, and that it would give the 
Corporation better opportunities of securing co-operation and 
assistance in any schemes for the improvement of the city. 

Mr. R. S. Wilshere, A.R.I.B.A., proposed ‘‘ Our Guests,’ 
and Mr. Howard Stevenson, President of the Ulster Medical 
Society, Mr. Robert Baillie, President of the Incorporated 
Law Society of Northern Ireland, and Mr. W. Dowling, vice- 
chairman of the Belfast Water Board, responded. The 
arrangements for the dinner were in the hands of Mr. R. H. 
Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary of the Ulster Society of 
Architects. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Devon and Cornwall Architec- 
tural Society was held on Saturday, 22 March 1930, at the 
Duke of Cornwall Hotel, Plymouth. 

The chair was taken by the President, Mr. W. A. Vercoe, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Plymouth, other members present being :— 

The Exeter Branch—Messrs. J. Bennett, L.R.I.B.A.; J. Cs 
Beare, A.R.I.B.A.; R. M. Challice, H. M.R. Drury, A.R. LB. ye 
E. F. Hooper, L.R.LB.A. ; A. H. Ough, F.R.I.B.A.; H. A. 
Peters, A.R.I.B.A.; H. E. Robertson, W. J. M. Thomasson, 


A.R.I.B.A.; L. F. Tonar, L.R.I.B.A.; and J. Challice , 
A.R.I.B.A. (Honorary Secretary). The Plymouth Branch— 
Messrs. Chas. Cheverton, F.R.I.B.A.;  W. H. May, 


F.R.I.B.A.; A. C. Norman, F.R.I.B.A.; H. Victor Prige, 
ANMICE.: 3. Parker, F.R.I.B.A.; A. V. Rooke, 
F.R.I.B.A.; B. Priestley Shires, F.R.I.B.A.; H.R. Venning, 
L.R.I.B.A.; W. W. Wood, A.R.I.B.A.; E. Ashworth, 
S. J. Crispin, A. T. Martindale, L.R.I.B.A.; H. Watts, 


AR.1.B.A.; P. J. T. Carter, E. C. Hicks, J. J. Johns, J. G. 
Reid, J. H. Serpell and A. F. W. Toms. 

The President, in opening the meeting, drew attention to 
the brooch which has been recently added to the badge of 
office. He explained that the addition of the Devon Arms and 
the title of the Society, as recently altered, had materially 
increased the historical value of the jewel. 

The Minutes of the preceding annual meeting were read, 
confirmed and signed by the President. 

The Annual Report and Balance Sheets of the Society were 
presented and unanimously adopted. 

Arising out of the Report and Balance Sheet, the President 
referred to the healthy financial state of the Society, and pointed 
out that annual subscriptions to kindred societies had been 
recently increased. He also mentioned that the value of the 
prizes offered in the competitions open to students had also 
been increased and that the results had more than justified this 
expenditure. 

The Annual Reports and Balance Sheets of the Branches 
were presented and adopted. 

The prizes offered for the Annual Competition of measured 
drawings were awarded to Mr. J. G. Reid and Mr. E. C. Hicks, 
both of Plymouth, who were warmly congratulated for the high 
standard of their work. 

Mr. W. A. Vercoe, the retiring President, then delivered his 
address, at the close of which a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded him for his valuable and untiring devotion to the 
Society during his year of office. 

The following officers and members of Council were elected 
for the ensuing year: President—John Bennett, L.R.I.B.A. 
(Exeter). Vice-Presidents—A. S. Parker, F.R.I.B.A. (Ply- 
mouth); A. H. Ough, F.R.I.B.A. (Dawlish). Past-President 
—W. A. Vercoe, A.R.I.B.A. (Plymouth). Hon. Treasurer— 
S. Dobell (Exeter). Hon. Auditor—L. F. Tonar, L.R.I.B.A. 
(Exeter). Hon. Secretary—J. Challice, A.R.I.B.A. (Exeter). 
Members of Council—R. M. Challice, W. J. M. ‘Thomasson, 
A.R.I.B.A.; E. Kemeys Jenkin, F.R.I.B.A.; W. F.R. Ham 
H. Alban Peters, A.R.I.B.A. (Exeter); B. W. Oliver, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Barnstaple) ; B. Priestley Shires, F.R.I.B.A. ; C. Cheverton, 
F.R.I.B.A.; H. Victor Prigg, A.M.I.C.E.; A. V. Rooke, 
F.R.I.B.A.; W. W. Wood, A.R.I.B.A. (Plymouth). Asso- 
ciated Members of Council—D. W. Cooper (Exeter) and A. T. 
Martindale, L.R.I.B.A. (Plymouth). The retiring President 
offered congratulations to Mr. John Bennett on his election as 
President, handed him the badge of office and vacated the chair 
in his favour. Mr. Bennett thanked the members for the 
honour they had accorded him, and assured them that it would 
be his pleasure to serve the Society to the utmost of his power. 
It was sixteen years since he had settled in the west country, 
and he took the opportunity of publicly expressing his appre- 
ciation of the friendliness shown to him, none of which was 
more sincere than that of his brother architects. 

Following the business of the meeting, Mr. W. W. Wood 
gave an account of the encouraging progress of the architec- 
tural department of the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Plymouth. He thanked the Society for the interest that they 
had taken, and mentioned that the Plymouth Education 
Authority highly appreciated the services of the visiting com- 
mittee which the Society had nominated. 

The members met at luncheon prior to the meeting and 
spent an interesting hour, following the meeting, in a visit to 
buildings of historic interest. 
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MODEL OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

Through the instrumentality of Sir Banister Fletcher 
[President], an interesting model is being exhibited on 
loan in the Institute Library by the kindness of the owner, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart., President of 
the Board of Education. It represents the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, as erected by Helena, 
mother of Constantine, and enlarged by the Crusaders. 
The model is very beautifully made of wood inlaid with 
mother of pearl, and movable parts permit views of the 
interior ; the various parts are numbered, and identified 
on an accompanying index list. Sir Charles described 
the model in The Times of 2 February 1929, following the 
description of a similar one on 30 January; another is 
said to be in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and there are 
two in the British Museum, which were made in Palestine. 
We hope to publish a photograph of the model in our 
next issue on 26 April. 

MR. D. EVERETT WAID. 

The 1929 Medal of Honour of the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects has been given 
to Mr. D. Everett Waid, B.S., LL.D., Honorary Corre- 
sponding Member R.I.E.A., for “‘ distinguished work and 
high professional standing.”” The award was made by a 
jury composed of Messrs. W. A. Delano, Otto R. Eggers, 
Arthur Loomis Harmon, Hardie Phillip and Ralph I. 
Walker in recognition of Mr. Waid’s “ architectural 
accomplishments and as a testimony to the esteem in which 
he is held by a profession in which is in so many ways his 
debtor.”” Mr. Waid is a past president of the American 
Institute of Architects and of the New York Chapter of 
the Institute. 


R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS. 


During the month of February 1930 the following were 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute :— 
BAKER: JOHN HENRY, 99 Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 
Byrom: CHARLES NEVILLE, 85 St. Stephen’s Road, Preston, 
Lancs. 

CALVERT: Enric, ‘‘ Ravenhurst,’”” Hopwood, Heywood, Lancs, 

CasTLE: Huspert HeENrRy, 20 The Headlands, Ackworth, 
nr. Pontefract, Yorks. 

CHAPMAN : ALBERT GEORGE EDWARD, 53 Great Colmore 
Street, Birmingham. 

Coron : THOMAS JAMES, 199 Lightwoods Road, Bearwood, 
Birmingham. 

DickINsON : RALPH, 15 Ellesboro Road, Harborne, Birming- 
ham. 

DowLAND BERNARD Haro_Lp, The Vicarage, Whitley Bay, 
Northumberland. 

ERLANGSEN : Ernest, Camps Bay, Cape Town, South Africa: 

Fett : IAN Bucuan, “‘ Rosetrevor,’’ Point Road, Northwood, 
Sydney, Australia. 

FENNELL : FREDERICK WILFRID, Bowes House Farm, Fence 
Houses, co. Durham. 

FosTeR : SHEILA Mary, 27 Newcastle Drive, Nottingham. 

Fox : GeorGE ARTHUR, Church Square, Toddington, Dun- 
stable, Beds. 

GiBsON : PERCIVAL ALBERT, 209 Upper Meadow Street, 
Belfast, N. Ireland. 

GoopInG: JOHN FrRANcIs ROWLAND, 233 High Street, 
Erdington, Birmingham. 

HarRISON: JOHN WILLIAM OsBorRN, Shottle, Somerville 
Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 

Hayes: Louis, 50 Wentworth Road, Harborne, Birmingham; 
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HARGRAVE: FRANK C.iFT, ‘‘ Guyong,” 1 Manning Road, 
Edgecliff, Sydney, Australia. 
HoneysettT: WILLIAM, 14 Clarence Street, Chel- 
tenham. 
HorsFIELD : ALEXANDER JAMES, 135 Bexley Road, Erith, Kent. 
Jacques : GEORGE HENRY, 40 Queenswood Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 
JOHNSON : WILLIAM FREDERICK, “‘ The Mount,” Davenport 
Road, Coventry. 
Jones : JoHN Lewis, 24 Marloes Road, Kensington, W.8. 
LANE: RONALD JosIAH, “‘ Fermain,’’ Lower Brimley Avenue, 
Teignmouth, Devon. 
LEATHEM: JAMES WARDLE, 13 Hayward Avenue, Seaton 
Delaval, Northumberland. 
LockTON : ERNEST HERBERT, 4 Rosehill Road, Wandsworth, 
S.W.18. 
MAYNARD: KATHLEEN IRENE; 6 Stafford Terrace, Plymouth. 
MILLs : REGINALD PHILIP, 22 Springfield Road, Walthamstow, 
OsMAN : PERCIVAL FREDERICK ROBERT, 27 Ampthill Road, 
Southampton. 
PATERSON : ROBERT WALLACE, Claremont House, Montpellier, 
Cheltenham, Glos. 
PILicHowskI : AMNON VIVIAN, 7 Hill Road, St. John’s Wood, 
Roserts : ANDREW IAN Norton, Northfield,’’ Elton Park, 
Sandycove, co. Dublin. . 
— : Dovuctas, 50 Willow Road, Carlton, nr. Notting- 
am. 
RossoON: KENNETH LYNN, Lynnfield,’ Pastures Hill, 
Burton Road, Littleover, nr. Derby. 
Rounp Harotp Georrrey, “ Bideford,’ 19 South Road, 
Stourbridge. 
Roy: ALLan, The Hawes, Ainsdale, nr. Southport, Lancs. 
SacE : Howarp WILFRED Mortimer, The Chine,’’ Gordon 
Avenue, Bognor Regis. 
SCHERRER: Emit CyriL, 16 Hall Farm Avenue, Davyhulme, 
Manchester. 
SMITH: ROsEMARY OWEN, 179 Pineapple Road, King’s Heath, 
Birmingham, 
: (Jnr.), “Underwood,” Riddlesden, Keighley, 
OrkKs, 
SURMAN: JOHN MAXWELL, 93, Howard Street, Iffley Road 
Oxford. 
THORPE: GEOFFREY HEREWARD, Bargates,” 117 High 
Street, Burton-on-Trent. 
WAKEFIELD: LAURENCE HarTLEy, 2 St. Oswald’s Road, 
Redland, Bristol. 
WEATHERHEAD: WILLIAM ANTHONY, Commerce House, 
Chelmondiston, nr. Ipswich, Suffolk. 
tae =< saad : JoHN Lewis, 2 Linden Road, Birkby, Hudders- 
eld. 
WRIGHT: EVELINE May, 48 Sutherland Avenue, London, W.g9. 
WRIGHT : FRANCIS STRETHILL, Avon LopGE, Warwick New 
Road, Leamington Spa. 


During the month of March 1930 the following were 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute :— 


ANGus : FREDERICK GEORGE GRANT, 19 Nelson Street, Huntly, 
Aberdeenshire. 

: CyriL, “‘ Rosalind,’ Brodrick Avenue, Alverstone, 

ants. 

Brooks : GILBERT, 94 High Street, Purley. 

BROWN: ALEXANDER, ‘“‘ Mount Aventine,’’? Cyprus Avenue, 
Bloomfield, Belfast. 

BurRNETT : Les_r—E Howarp, 36 Barndale Road, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool. 

ComPTON : FRANK Epwarp, “ Upland,”’ Keresley, nr. Coven- 
try, Warwickshire. 
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CORNELIUS: KATHLEEN The Hermitage, Heswall, 
Cheshire. 

CowEe: JoHN Gipson, Lambton Park, Fence Houses, Co. 
Durham. 

CrosBeE: Ertc Hutton, 21 Claremont Crescent, Edinburgh. 

HayMAN: GEORGE ALBERT CHARLES, 5 Church Street, Ex- 
mouth, Devon. 

HEATHCOTE : EpGAR RONALD, Priestcliffe, Nr. Buxton, Derby- 
shire. 

Hutton : ALEXANDER Murr, Clevedon,’’ Hawarden Road, 
Colwyn Bay, N.Wales. 

MACFARLANE: ROBERT ALEXANDER, 1 Woodstock Avenue, 
Lanark. 

Merriott: ALFRED EDWARD, 14 Alcester Street, Stoke, 
Devonport. 

Nose: CHARLES ERNEST, 135 Mere Road, Leicester. 

O'CONNOR: ‘TERENCE PATRICK, 2 Springfield Valley, St. 
lLeonards-on-Sea. 

Press: Freperick JAMEs, 28 King Edward Road, Rugby, 
Warwicks. 

RaMSINH : Kumar, 10 Defoe Avenue, Kew, Surrey. 

Roperts : RicHarp Emrys, Glyn ‘Tég, High Street, Bangor, 
Wales. 

RyperR : Marcery 82 Vincent Square, 5.W.1. 

TayLtor : ALFRED KENNETH, 16 Canterbury Drive, Fulwood, 
Sheffield. 

WarreEN : GERALD KEITH, Ranmore, West Byfleet, Surrey. 


THE PROPOSED CHARING CROSS BRIDGE. 
The following Resolution was passed at a recent meet- 

ing of the Thames Bridges Conference :— 

“In view of the fact that the Charing Cross 
Bridge Bill has obtained a second reading and cannot 
in Committee, be substantially improved, the Thames 
Bridges Conference desires to re-affirm, for reasons 
given at length in a recently published statement, its 
opposition to a radically imperfect scheme.”’ 

THE THAMES BRIDGES CONFERENCE. 
STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, Mr. ARTHUR KEEN. 
At the February meeting of the Thames Bridges Con- 

ference the Chairman referred to the letter from himself 
to Sir Edwin Lutyens which was read by the Minister of 
‘Transport to the House of Commons on 19 February, and 
stated that while he could not agree that there was any 
impropriety in writing that letter, he placed himself en- 
tirely in the hands of the members and very willingly 
offered his resignation of the Chairmanship if it should be 
felt that the usefulness of the Conference would be im- 
paired by his continuing to hold it. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, President R.I.B.A., stated his 
belief that confidence in the Chairman was undiminished 
and proposed that he should continue to act. 

This was carried unanimously. 

NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND 

PREPARATIONS. 

The Science Standing Committee wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that information in the records of the 
Building Research Station, Garston, Watford, is freely 
available to any member of the architectural profession, 
and suggest that architects would be well advised, when 
considering the use of new materials and preparations of 
which they have had no previous experience, to apply to 
the Director for any information he can impart regarding 
their properties and application. 


REGISTER OF ARCHITECTS WILLING TO TAKE 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS STUDENTS IN THEIR 
OFFICES. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that at the office of the 
R.I.B.A. two registers are kept, (1) containing the names 
of advanced students of Recognised Schools, and (2) con- 
taining the names of architects willing to take such 
students. 

The intention is in this way to assist advanced students 
up to the stage of the completion of their qualifications for 
exemption from the Final Examination; one of the 
qualifications for exemption from the Final Examination 
being twelve months’ experience in an office during the 
fourth and fifth years of the School course. 

The Council hope that general use will be made of the 
registers, and that as many architects as possible will send 
their names to be placed on the register. 


STUDENTS’ EVENING AT THE R.I.B.A. EXHIBI- 
TION OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKING DRAWINGS. 

On Thursday, 20th March, a Students’ Evening was 
held in connection with the R.I.B.A. Exhibition of 
Architects’ Working Drawings. 

There was a large attendance of students, and they spent 
a considerable time inspecting the exhibition, which 
includes drawings kindly lent by :—Mr. W. A. Forsyth 
(University College, Hull), New Boarding House for 
Rugby School; Mr. Edward Maufe (Trinity College, 
Cambridge), Kelling Hall, Norfolk; Professor A. E. 
Richardson, F.S.A. (Mothercraft Training Hostel, High- 
gate Hill, N.); Messrs. Watson, Salmond and Gray 
(Extensions to Municipal Buildings, Glasgow) ; Dr. P.S. 
Worthington, F.S.A. (Masonic Temple, Manchester). 

Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Maufe, Dr. Worthington and Mr. 
Hyde (of Messrs. Richardson and Gill) kindly attended 
and explained to the students the special points of interest 
in their respective drawings. 


ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS 
AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. 
DEsIGN COMPETITION. 

Messrs. Ewart and Son, Ltd., have decided to hold a 
design competition and to offer as prizes four free places in 
the A.A.S.T.A. tour to Madrid and other cities in Spain. 

The competition is divided into two classes, A and B, 
for those respectively over and under 25 years of age at 
midnight, 15-16 May 1930 

All designs must be submitted without any indicating 
marks as to their authorship, and all drawings must reach 
the offices of the Secretary, A.A.S.T.A., 26 Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W.1, not later than noon of 16 May 1930, 
marked clearly on the outside, ‘‘ Design Competition.” 

The Judges have been appointed by the Association of 
Architects, Surveyors and Technical Assistants and their 
decision will be final. The Judges are :— 

Mr. William H. Hamlyn, A.R.I.B.A. (President, 
A.A.S.T.A.); Mr. Chas. McLachlan, A.R.I.B.A. (Hon. 
Editor of The Keystone, the Journal of the A.A.S.T.A.) ; 
Mr. A. N. Cathcart will assist with regard to technical 
details of Roofing, Ventilation, and Hot Water Supply. 

No questions can be answered relative to this competi- 
tion, but general literature dealing with the materials of 
construction may be obtained from Messrs. Ewart and 
Son, Ltd., 346-350 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
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Notices 


THE TWELFTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The ‘Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1929-30 will be held on Monday, 28 April 1930, at 8 p.m., 
for the following purposes :— 

‘To read the Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting 
held on Monday, 7 April 1930 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

‘To read the following paper: ‘* Architects’ Drawings 
of 1800-1850,” by Professor A. E. Richardson, F.S.A. [F-]. 
EXHIBITION IN THE R.I.B.A. GALLERIES. 

In connection with the above paper an Exhibition of 
“ Architects’ Drawings of 1800-1850 ”’ will be held in the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries from Thursday, 24 April, to Saturday, 
24 May, inclusive. The Exhibition will be open daily 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturdays, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m.). 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 1930. 

The Annual Dinner will take place on Thursday, 
15 May 1930, in the Guildhall, E.C. (by kind permission of 
the City Corporation). Full particulars are issued with 
this copy of the JOURNAL. 

A limited number of seats will be reserved in the Gallery 
of the Guildhall in order that Members and their friends 
who are unable to attend the Dinner may have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the speeches. 

It is expected that the Dinner will end at a rather early 
hour, and facilities will be given for visiting the Guildhall 
Art Gallery, Council Chamber and Library. 

Each member applying for seats in the Gallery will 
receive not more than two tickets, admitting either ladies 
or gentlemen, which will be allotted in order of applica- 
tion. 

Members who wish to take advantage of this arrange- 
ment are requested to make early application to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., stating whether they desire one or two 
tickets. 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
NORWICH. 
18 TO 21 JUNE 1930. 

The annual conference of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and its Allied Societies will take place 
at Norwich from 18 to 21 June 1930. The Norfolk and 
Norwich Association of Architects have in hand the pre- 
paration of a most attractive programme, and particulars 
will be issued in due course. 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and all 
members of the Architectural Association and of the 
Allied Societies are cordially invited to attend the Con- 
ference. 

It is expected that there will be a large attendance of 
members from all parts of the country, and they are ur- 
gently requested to arrange for their hotel accommoda- 
tion at the earliest possible dates so as to avoid the risk of 
disappointment. | When communicating with Norwich 


hotels please mention R.I.B.A. Conference as a number 
of rooms have been specially reserved tor members. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference have 
kindly furnished the following list of hotels and boarding 
houses, with charges :— 
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Bed and Full Board 
Place and Name. Breakfast. per day. 
HOTELS. 
Norwich— 

Royal Hotel, Prince of 

Wales Rd. 10/- 21/6 
Maids Head Hotel, Wen- 

sum St. 10/- 21/6 
Bell Hotel, Orford Hill .. 8/6 — 
Castle Hotel, Castile 

Meadow. . 8/- 16/- 
Mortimers Hotel, St. Giles 

St. 7/6 12/6 


PRIVATE AND BoarpING Houses. 
Norwich— 
Lansdowne Hotel, Thorpe 


Heathcote, Unthank Rd. . 8/- 15/- 
Evening Hill, Cambridge 

St. 8/6 12/6 
Mrs. Nicholson, I 14 
Thorpe Rd... 8/6 12/- 
Mrs. Johnson, Ivy Bank, 
Thorpe Rd... 6/6 12/- 
Oxford House, St. An- 
drews .. 10/6 
HOTELS. 
Wroxham (7 miles from Norwich)— 
King’s Head Hotel 10/6 20/6 
Keys Hill Hotel .. sie 10/6 21/- 
Brundall (6 miles from oaiendll 
Riverside Hotel F 7/6 18/- 
Cromer— 
Grand Hotel, West 
Parade .. 10/6 18/- 


Gt. Yarmouth— 
Royal Hotel, Marine 
Parade .. 8/6 15/- 
GARAGE ACCOMMODATION, 
The following garages are within a short distance of 
the Conference Headquarters :— 


Tel. No. 
Bussey & Sabberton Bros., Palace St. S875 
Delves Motors, Ltd., Prince of Wales Rd. -> Bez 
Mann Egerton Co., King St. ; é .. 480 
Norwich Motor Co., Recorder Rd. es .. 1600 
Maudes, Ltd., Prince of Wales Rd. 
Howes Garage, Chapel Field North és -- £260 
Clarence Garage, Thorpe Rd. 197 


Motor Parks are in All Saints Green, ‘Cattle Market, 
St. Martin-at-Palace Plain, St. Andrew’s Hall Plain, 
Tombland, Riverside Rd., Market Place. 


MEMBERS’ TOUR TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 

In view of the success which attended the visit to the 
United States and Canada of a party of members of the 
R.I.B.A. last year, and as many members who were unable 
to avail themselves of that opportunity expressed a desire 
to undertake such a trip on a future occasion, it has been 
decided to organise a further party this year. 

The numerous advantages to be gained by undertaking 
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a visit to the United States and Canada from an archi- 
tectural point of view will be obvious, particularly when 
the visit is made in company with fellow members of the 
Institute. 

The suggested tour will include New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Detroit, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal, and notes regarding the places of 
interest from an architectural standpoint, compiled by 
Mr. Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., the leader_of 
last year’s party, will be available for members. 

The duration of the trip will be approximately one 
month, and the cost, including cabin class accommodation 
on the Atlantic steamers, hotel accommodation in the 
United States and Canada, rail fares, etc., will be about 
£80. This amount is exclusive of meals ashore, gratuities, 
transfer of passengers and baggage between stations, 
steamers, hotels, etc., and sight-seeing trips. 

The party will travel from Liverpool for New York 
by the Cunard Liner Samaria on 5 July, returning by 
the Ascania from Montreal to Plymouth and London on 
25 July. 

Relatives and friends of members will be welcomed. 

Members interested are requested to apply to Mr. 
H. T. Leese, The Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd., 
26-27, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1, who will be 
pleased to forward a complete itinerary, etc., on request. 

OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS. 

Members contemplating applying for appointments 
overseas are recommended to communicate with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of employment, 
cost of living, climatic conditions, etc. 

H. HAMLYN. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Members’ subscriptions, Students’ and Subscribers’ 
contributions became due on 1 January 1930. 

The amounts are as follows :— 


Fellows ~ § © 
Students £ © 
Subscribers .. it 6 


COMPOSITION OF MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 

The attention of Members is drawn to the scheme for 
compounding subscriptions for Life Membership which 
was approved by the General Body at the Business Meet- 
ing held on Monday, 5 December 1927. 

Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute may become Life Members by compounding 
their respective annual subscriptions on the following 
basis :— 

For a Fellow by a payment of £73 10s. (70 guineas). 

For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £44 2s. 
(42 guineas), with a further payment of £29 8s. on being 
admitted as a Fellow. 

Provided always that in the case of a Fellow or Asso- 
ciate the above compositions are to be reduced by £1 1s. 
per annum for every completed year of membership of 
the Royal Institute after the first five years, and in the 
case of a Licentiate by £1 1s. per annum for every com- 
pleted year of membership of the Royal Institute. 


12 April 1930 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION FOR 
DISTRICT SURVEYOR AND THE EXAMINA- 
TION FOR BUILDING SURVEYOR. 


The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examination for the Office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, and 
the examination for Building Surveyor under Local 
Authorities, will be held at the R.I.B.A., London, on 
7, 8 and g May 1930, 

The closing date for receiving applications for admission 
to the Examinations, accompanied by the fee of £3 3s., 
is 16 April 1930. 

Full particulars of the Examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


ELECTION, 16 JUNE 1930. 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secre- 
tary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 
12 May 1930. 

AS FELLOWS [1s]. 

BENJAMIN: ASHLEY FLORIAN [A. 1906], 98 George Street, 
Portman Square, W.1; 5 Southwick Street, Hyde 
Park, W.2. 

BUCKNELL : LEONARD Hotcomse [A. 1913], 104 Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1 ; 70 Castellain Mansions, Maida Vale, W.9. 

CHALLEN: HAROLD BertraM [A. 1921], c/o Messrs. H. O. 
Ellis and Clarke, 5 Old Queen Street, S.W.1 ; 1 Chaseville 
Park Road, Winchmore Hill, N.2r. 

CLARK: CHARLES WaLteR, P.A.S.I. [4. 1908], Architect, 
Metropolitan Railway, Baker Street, N.W.1; The 
Cottage, Meath Green, Horley, Surrey. 

CLARKE: JAMES ANDREW, P.A.S.I. [A. 1919], Rutherford 
College, Newcastle ; 50 Studley Gardens, Whitley Bay, 
Northumberland. 

CLIFTON: Epwarp B.A., P.A.S.I. L4. 1921], Empire 
House, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C.; 21 Ovington 
Square, S.W 

JACKSON : GoRDON WALLET [4. 1925], 5 and 7 Yelverton 
Road, Bournemouth ; “‘ Bydand,”’ Penrith Road, Bourne- 
mouth, 

SUTHERLAND: 'THOMas Scorr [4. 1924], 10, Albyn Place, 
Aberdeen ; 

and the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination :— 

DowTon: WILLIAM LEONARD, 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1; 166 
Rye Lane, Peckham, S.E.1 ; The Nook, West Wickham, 


Kent. 

GREENEN: WALLACE AUSTIN, 5 and 7 Yelverton Road, 
Bournemouth Beaulieu,”” De Lisle Road, Bourne- 
mouth, 

LAWRENCE: Henry Matruew, Victoria Law Courts, Bir- 


mingham ; ‘ Millmead,’’ Middleton Hall Road, King’s 
Norton, Birmingham, 

WALKLEY: ALBION Henry, 476 Collins Road, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia ; ‘* Elinga,’’ Kooyong Road, Toorak ; 

and the following Licentiates who are qualified under Section 

IV, Clause 4 (c [11] ) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 :— 

Bracc : Henry, 2 Avenue Road, South Norwood ; Borough 
Engineers’ Office, Wandsworth Council ; 215 Balham High 
Road, S.W.17. 

CANTELL : Mark Tay or, 616 North Flores Street, Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 

ROBERTSON : Rosert, Architects’ Department, London 
County Council, County Hall, S.E.1; 45 St. Mary’s 
Mansions, Paddington, W.2. 
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AS ASSOCIATES [14]. 

BENNETT: WILLIAM GARNSWORTHY [Special], c/o Messrs. 
Eales, Cohen and Bennett, National Chambers, William 
Street, Perth, West Australia. 

BEVERIDGE : GILBERT Ropert (Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice), 
2 Southfields, Leek, Staffs. 

CowIN: JoHN Norris, B.Arch. (Liverpool) (Passed five years’ 
course at the Liverpool School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice), 24 
Carlton Vale, N.W.6. 

DuncaN: Davin Ronan [Final], 67 Green Dragon Lane, 
Wichmore Hill, N.21. 

Norman Basi (Passed five vears’ joint course at 
the Architectural Association and the Liverpool School 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice), Pinaster, West Hill, Winchester. 

KeELHAM : Harry WILKINSON (Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice), 29 Empingham Hill, Stamford, Lincs. 

McINtTosH : WILLIAM GorRDON (Passed five years’ course at 
the University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice), 672 Schoeman Street, 
Arcadia, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

Mac.Leop : ALEXANDER NORMAN (Passed five years’ course at 
McGill University, Montreal. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice), 1529 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. 

OrFEUR: RONALD Francis [Final], 30 Guessens Road, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

RITCHIE: JOHN ARCHIBALD (Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice), c/o Messrs. Palmer and Turner, 1 Canton 
Road, Shanghai. 

RoBINSON: AUBYN Peart [Final], 71 Victoria Road, Ken- 
sington, 

ToucH: ALEXANDER (Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice), 9 Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1. 

WAKELIN : RICHARD NEWTON [Special], 1 Parton Street, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1. 

Wat: Mary LILLIAN Joy (Miss) (Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice), 33A Crystal Palace Park Road, S.E.26. 


Queries and Replies 


{A large number of questions on points of professional practice and 
technical interest are addressed to the Practice and Science Standing 
Committees and to other Committees of the Institute. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the Science Standing 
Committee, have decided to adopt the procedure of publishing such 
queries in the JouRNAL when on matters of general interest, together 
with the replies of those members who, having special knowledge 
and experience of the particular questions, have been asked to express 
their opinions upon them. The scheme is based upon that adopted 
by the Surveyors’ Institution. 

The identity of the member seeking the information will not be 
disclosed, but the replies’ published will be signed by the members 
who have supplied them.] 


Query No. 6. 
““ A” is the Freeholder of a piece of land_(only partly 
built upon) fronting a main road. 
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“B” is the Freeholder of a narrow passage way 
(at the side of ‘‘ A’s ”’ land) and also land at the back of 
““A’s ” property. 

““B” has lately erected a one-storey building at 
**C” on plan, having a flat roof, and has placed on the 
flat roof a large electric sign as a trade advertisement, 
which can be seen from the main road over the unbuilt 
on portion of ‘‘ A’s ”’ land. 

If ‘‘ A ” takes no steps to protect his rights, is it possible 
for ““B”’ to acquire an easement for the sign after a 
number of years ? 
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Replies to Query No. 6. 

The law does not recognise the right of prospect, and no 
claim to an easement for the electric trade sign such as the 
enquiry indicates can arise. 

No harm would be done, however, if A gave B formal notice 
of objection to the sign—and A might also be advised to plant 
some quick-growing trees in front of the one-storey building. 

J. Dovucias Scorrt [4.]. 


I know of no case which has decided such a point, but 
inasmuch as it is not possible for one owner of land to acquire 
a right to a view or prospect over the land of his neighbour, 
I am of opinion that such a right cannot be acquired for an 
electric trade advertisement. 

I should, however, advise ‘‘ A,” as a precaution, to obtain 
from “‘ B ” an assurance that there is no intention of acquiring 
any right. CuarLes Woopwarp [4.]. 


In my opinion, no. An easement of prospect cannot be 
acquired by prescription. It would, however, be wise for 
“A” to obtain a written acknowledgment from “ B ”’ that the 
view of the advertisement sign from the road or elsewhere over 
“ A’s” land is enjoyed on sufferance only, and attach it to his 
Percy J. WaALpRaAM [L.]. 


title deeds. 
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Query No. 7. 

Can vou give me any information as to the basis of fees 
in connection with speculative work, where services ren- 
dered amount to preparation of scheme, working and 
detail drawings, negotiations with authorities, but not 
supervision ? 


Replies to Query No. 7. 

The answer to this question depends on the character of the 
speculative work. 

If it is Private Enterprise Housing Work, a scale was prepared 
by the R.I.B.A. in conjunction with other bodies, and can be 
obtained at the Royal Institute. The Scale is dated 2 June 
1922. 

A basis of fees for other classes of speculative work can only 
be deduced from the R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges, so far as I am 
aware. The difference in percentage between the charge in 
Clause 5 (b) and Clause 1, is 2 per cent. ‘The 2 per cent. in- 
cludes obtaining tenders, advising on contract, selecting Con- 
sultants, furnishing necessary detail drawings, general super- 
vision, issuing certificates and certifying accounts. But inas- 
much as the specification would only be in sufficient detail to 
indicate the Architect’s design, and the detail drawings would 
probably not be so numerous as in Contract work, I think a 
basis of fees would be not more than 4 per cent. on the cost of 
the work, with a reduction if the work is of a simple character 
with few detail drawings, or is repetition work. 

Each case, however, must be taken on its merits. 

CuarLes Woopwarp [4.]. 


Fees for this kind of work are usually arranged by agreement 
but as the duties and services to be rendered are comparable 
with those set out under Clause 5 (4) of our scale, 4 per cent. 
mav be taken as a reasonable basis for computing such fees. 

In addition to supervision not being required there would be 
no issue of certificates and the mass of correspondence, inter- 
views, etc., entailed in carrying out a job would be avoided and 
responsibility for defects, negligence, etc., would be practically 
non-existent. 

J. Douctas Scorr [4.]. 


Your correspondent is rather indefinite in his question, but 
if he is referring to house work for builders on building estates, 
he will find the matter fully dealt with, according to the size 
and number of the houses, in the separate scale published 
by the Institute entitled ‘‘ Architects’ fees for private enter- 
prise housing work.” For negotiations with authorities, a 
further fee should be charged according to the work done. 

If the work referred to is a block of offices, or a building 
of a similar nature, assuming that the drawings are complete, 
fully dimensioned and coloured, and the drainage shown, but 
no specification, I consider that a fair fee would be 3} per cent. 
upon the estimated cost. Negotiations with authorities should 
be charged for in addition. 

W. GILLBEE Scott [F,]. 


At the request of several members, copies of the questions and 
answers are now printed as separate leaflets and can be obtained 
free on application to the Secretary. 


Competitions 


CHELMSFORD : PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM. 
The Chelmsford Corporation invite architects to submit 
in open competition, designs for a New Public Library and 
Museum at a cost of £25,000. 
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Assessor: Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 

Last day for receiving designs, 14 June 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. G. E. Barford, Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Chelmsford. Deposit £1 1s. 


ENNISKILLEN : NEW MASONIC HALL. 

The Masonic body of Enniskillen invite architects 
practising in Ireland, to submit, in competition, designs 
for anew Masonic Hall to be erected in Enniskillen. 

Assessor: Mr. John Seeds [F.]. 

Premium: £50. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. R. W. Smith, Hon. Secretary, Building 
Committee, Masonic Hall, Enniskillen. Deposit £1 1s. 

Conditions have not yet been received. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES: PUBLIC BATHS. 

The Kingston-on-Thames Corporation invite archi- 
tects to submit in open competition, designs for the 
erection of public baths, with the use of one as a public 
hall. 

Assessor: Mr. J. Ernest Franck [F.]. 

Premiums: £300, £200, £100 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs, 14 June 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. A. W. Forsdike, Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Kingston-on-Thames. Deposit £1 1s. 


LIVERPOOL : PROPOSED PIER HEAD 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Liverpool City Council propose to offer premiums 
of 1,000 guineas and 500 guineas in connection with a 
competition for the improvement of the amenities of the 
Pier Head. [Conditions are not yet available.] 


LUTON: TOWN HALL. 

The Town Council of Luton invite architects to submit, 
in open competition, designs for a new Town Hall and 
Municipal Buildings, at a cost of £250,000. 

Assessor: Sir A. Brumwell Thomas [F.]. 

Premiums: £500, £300, £200, and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs, 31 July 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. W. Smith, Town Clerk, 2 Upper 
George Street, Luton. Deposit £2 2s. 


WEST HUMBERSTONE : LIBRARY. 

The Leicester Corporation propose to invite local 
architects to submit, in competition, designs for a 
Library, to be erected at West Humberstone. 

Assessor: Mr. Hugh Gold [F.]. 

Premiums: £75, £50 and £25. 

[Conditions are not yet available. ] 


WORTHING: MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 

The Corporation of Worthing invite architects to 
submit, in open competition, designs for new Municipal 
Buildings, to be erected in Chapel Road, Worthing. 

Assessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley, V.-P.R.I.B.A. 

Premiums: £350, £250, £150 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs, 5 July 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. J. Kennedy Allerton, Town Clerk, 
Worthing. Deposit £1 1s. 


12 April 1930 
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Members’ Column 


MESSRS. KNOTT AND COLLINS. 

Mr. E. Stone F.R.I.B.A., wishes to announce that he 
has taken into partnership Mr. Brian S. Roberts, nephew of the late 
Mr. Ralph Knott. 

‘The practice will be carried on as before, under the name of 
Knott and Collins, at 14 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. E. J. HtnpsLey, L.R.1I.B.A., has removed his office to No. 2 
Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Mr. Darcy BrappELL, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Humphry Deane 
have removed their office to Victor House, Portman Square, W.1 
(Entrance, 1 Baker Street). Telephone No.: Welbeck 7397. 

DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. [28/3/30 

THE partnership between Hornblower and Anag having been 
dissolved, Mr. George Anag, F.R.1.B.A., will continue his practice 
at 7 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. The telephone 
number will be announced in due course. 

SITUATION VACANT. 

LoNDON ARCHITECT [F.] has vacancy in his office for a young lady 
(junior) ; shorthand, typewriting and usual clerical services—Appl3 
stating experience and remuneration desired, T. Gordon Jackson, 
F.R.1.B.A., 7 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 

PARTNERSHIP OR PRACTICE WANTED. 

YounG Architect with general experience is willing to consider 
purchasing an architectural practice or partnership. Must be in 
London area.—Apply Box 3330, co The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 
Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

A.R.I.B.A. with furnished offices in the Temple desires to find 
another architect or surveyor to share same. Good opportunity 
for provincial firm needing London address or for junior commencing 
practice. Moderate inclusive terms.—Apply Box 2130, co The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

A ONE-ROOM office to let in Bedford Square District—Apply 
Box 0440, c/o The Secretary R.I,B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 


Minutes XII 


SESSION 1929-30. 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session, 
1929-30, held on Monday, 7 April 1930, at 8.0 p.m. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 17 Fellows (including 
6 members of Council), 16 Associates (including 2 members 
of Council), 1 Licentiate (member of Council), 4 Hon. Asso- 
ciates and a large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
17 March 1930, having been published in the JouRNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed, and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of :— 

The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., P.C., 
elected Hon. Fellow 1910 ; 

Sir Edward William Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A., transferred 
to Hon. Associateship 1925 ; 

Harry Percy Adams, elected Fellow 1896. Mr. H. Percy 
Adams was Silver Medallist for Measured Drawings in 
1888, Donaldson Silver Medallist 1888, and Godwin 
Bursar 1894. He w as a member of the Council during 
the session 1913-14 

Edward M. Blake, sani Fellow 1906 ; 

James Hoey Craigie, elected Licentiate 1911, Fellow 1921 ; 

Samuel Holland Healing, transferred to Fellowship, 1925 ; 

Albert Edward Lambert, transferred to Fellowship, 1925 ; 

William James Morley, elected Fellow, 1892 ; 

Arthur Sykes, Soane Medallist 1889, elected Associate 
1888, Fellow 1906 and transferred to Class of Retired 
Fellows 1927 ; 

Leonard Finnegan, elected Associate 1929 ; 

John Rogerson, elected Associate 1890 ; 

William Pollard, elected Licentiate 1911 ; 

and it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their 
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loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, O.B.E., M.A. [4.], having 
read a paper on “ Antonio da San Gallo the Younger,’ a dis- 
cussion ensued, and on the ee of The Rt. Hon. Sir Rennell 
Rodd, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., seconded by Mr. W. G. 
Newton, M. c. M.A. [F J, a geri of thanks was passed to Mr. 
W orthington by acclamation and was briefly responded to. 

The Ordinary General Meeting then terminated. 


*W ill be published i in the issue of the JOURNAL for 10 o May. 


Minutes XIII 


At a Business General Meeting held on Monday, 7 April 
1930, immediately after the Ordinary General Meeting above 
recorded and similarly constituted, with the exception of the 
visitors, Who had been requested to retire. 

The following candidates for Membership were elected by 
show of hands :— 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES [2]. 

ALEXANDER: SIDNEY ARTHUR, M.A., Canon and ‘Treasurer 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

GOETZE : SIGISMUND CHRISTIAN HUBERT. 

AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS [2]. 

PONTREMOLI : EMMANUEL. President of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes Francais, Piofessor a l’école Supérieure 
des Beaux Arts a Paris. Inspecteur des Batiments et 
Palais Nationaux. Membre de |’Academie des Beaux 
Arts (Institut de France), Paris. 

Sano: Dr. Riki. Lecturer of Imperial University, ‘Tokyo. 
President of the Japanese Institute of Architects, Dean 
of Technical College of Nihon University, Tokyo. 

AS FELLOWS [18]. 


BENSLYN : WILLIAM ‘THomas, A.R.C.A. [.4. 1911], Birming- 
ham. 
Brown : COLONEL JoHN, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D., J.P., 


D.L. [A. 1921], Northampton. 

Butter: Georce [4. 1921]. 

Coss: RoBerRT STANLEY, M.C. [A. 1924], Nairobi. 

CULLEN: ALEXANDER, F.S.I., F.S.A. (Scot.) [A. 1920], 
Hamilton, Scotland. 

HuGues : Henry Castree 1921], Cambridge. 

OwEN : REGINALD Wynn 1901]. 


RosBert [4. 1920], Aberdeen. 
SOMERVILLE : WILLIAM Lyon [A. 1928], Toronto. 
SURMAN : JOHN Burcess [4. 1909], Birmingham. 


Woop : WILLIAM WALTER [A. 1921], Plymouth. 

WORTHINGTON : JOHN Husert, O.B.E., M.A., Hon. A.R.C.A. 
[A. 1912], Manchester ; 

and the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination :— 

CurrEY : Haro_p Wynne, F.S.I. 

Homes : ARTHUR HERBERT, Southend-on-Sea. 

KESTEVEN : LEOFRIC, Selangor, Federated Malay States. 

ROBERTS : FREDERICK ANDREW, Mold; 

and the following Licentiates who are qualified under Sec- 

tion IV, Clause 4 (c [ii] ) of the Supplemental Charter of 

1925 :— 

CAMPBELL : 

SNOWDEN : 


Hanley. 

Tuomas, Hull. 
AS ASSOCIATES [43]. 

Boon : GEorFREY Maurice [Final], Prestwich, Manchester. 

Brapspury: Ronaip, B.A. Hons. (Arch.), Manchester. 
(Passed five years’ course at the School of Architecture, 
Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice), Stockport. 

BRENCHLEY : ARTHUR REGINALD [Final], Gillingham. 


BRENTNALL : RALPH Herbert [Final], Bristol. 
GeEorGE Epwarp [Final]. 


BRIGHT : 
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BROWN : COLLINGS WILLIAM [Special], Pretoria. 

BuTLeR : RONALD McConnat (Passed five years’ joint course 
at the Birmingham School of Architecture and the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination Professional Practice), 
Halesowen, nr. Birmingham. 

Carter: Epwarp B.A. Cantab. (Passed five years’ 
course at the Architectural Association. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice). 

CASSELLS : GEORGE ARTHUR (Passed five years’ course at the 
Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice), Corstorphine, Midlothian. 

CHAPLIN : JOHN PercIvat [Final], Scarborough. 

Dower: JoHN Gorvon, B.A. Cantab. [Final]. 

Durry : ‘HomAs [Special], Bolton. 

FLETCHER: JANET (Miss) (Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice). 

GRAYSON : ARTHUR BELLHAM (Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice), Halesworth, Suffolk. 

Haskins : ALLAN DanieL AITKEN [Final], Birmingham. 

HuGues: Joun Leste, Dip. Arch. (Liverpool), (Passed 
five vears’ course at the Liverpool School of Architecture, 
University of Liverpool. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice), 
Liverpool. 

JouNson : ALLAN, Dip. Arch. (Leeds). [Final]. 

Kemp: SipNey JAMes, M.M. [Final], South Croydon. 

KININMONTH : WiLLIAM Harpie (Passed five years’ course 
at the Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice). 

MacpoNaLp : HUGH SINCLAIR (Passed five years’ course at the 
Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice), 
Thurso. 

McMtLien : ALEXANDER LAWRENCE, B.A. Cantab. [Final]. 

Martin : JoHN Les ik (Passed five years’ course at the School 
of Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice), Bramhall, Cheshire. 

MAYNARD : FREDERICK JAMEs [Final], Harrow. 

Murray: James Mackie (Passed five years’ course at the 
Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice), Edinburgh. 

New: CHarLes WarREN [Final], Westcliff-on-Sea. 

NisBeT: JOHN ATHELSTAN Victor, B. Arch. (Sydney). (Passed 
five vears’ course at Sydney University School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice). 

PATKER : VITHAL MUKUND (Passed five years’ course at the 
University of London School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice). 

PHILLIPSON : BEATRIX JANET (Miss), B.A. London (Passed 
five vears’ course at the University of London School 
of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice). 

Price : GEOFFREY LANGFORD [Final], Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

RANDALL : GERALD FRAYNE, B.A. Eng. Camb. (Passed five 
years’ course at the Architectural Association. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice), Petworth, Sussex. 

Rea : Herspert Francis [Final], Totnes. 

SEGAR-OWEN : GODFREY JOSCELYN SEGAR [Final], Warrington. 

SHaw : Ropert [Final], Bingley, Yorkshire. 

SHEPHERD : GEORGE Henry [Final], Heckmondwike. 
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SMEED: CHARLES WILLIAM James (Passed five vears’ course 
at the University of London School of Architecture, 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice). 

SOMAKE: ELLis Epwarp (Passed five vears’ course at the 
University of London School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination jn 
Professional Practice). 

STANLEY: Sruart, M.A. Cantab. 

STEELE : FRANK REGINALD [Final], Stoke-on-Trent. 

'TAssELL : GEORGE Epwarpb [Final], Tillington, Stafford. 

‘TAYLOR : GEORGE SWAN [Special], Edinburgh. 

WESTERMAN : ALBERT EpWIN (Passed five vears’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice), Beckenham. 

WHEELER-CARMICHAEL SAMUEL DENNIS (Passed five years’ 
course at the University of London School of Architec- 
ture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice). 

Younc : WiLtiaM Epwarpb [Special], Failsworth, Manchester. 

The proceedings closed at 9.45 p.m. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
(Insurance Department). 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 

The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for his 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 

AMOUNT OF LOAN. 

Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding 
£2,500, 75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
£4,500, 66% per cent. of the value. 

The value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 
veyor employed by the Office. 

RATE OF INTEREST 
In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 5} per cent. gross. 
REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 1§ or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith, 
One Ha tr of the loan will be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

Note.—In 1928, over £20,002 was loaned to archi- 
tects under this scheme, and as a result over £100 was 
handed to the Benevolent Fund. 

If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 


” ” 


R.LB.A. JOURNAL. 


DaTES OF PUBLICATION.—1930.—26 April: 10, 24 May; 
7,21 June; 12 July; 9 August; 20 September; 18 October. 
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